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EDITORIAL 


VACATION 

Once upon a time a schoolmaster led a 
happy life, because, though he had to work 
for ten months, during the other two months 
he could loaf and invite his soul. But now 
those happy days are past. Now vacation has 
become a time when, without a pay check, 
the teacher, instead of being the boss, be- 
comes a pupil. In other words, he goes to 
summer school, which may be good for his 
soul and for his pupils, but. . . . Anyhow, 
we wonder if all of the summer activity of 
teachers colleges and departments of edu- 
cation is to be counted as clear gain. 

Is it better for the children to have teach- 
ers full of fresh facts and theories or teach- 
ers rested by basking all summer in the 
actinic rays of the sun, Nature’s old nurse? 
Are twelve months of books better for 
teachers than ten months of books plus two 
months of fun? 

A certain noted educator used to say that 
he wanted to be a model for nine months 
and a warning for three. But he was a col- 
lege professor and hence did not have to go 
to summer school. Sir Walter Scott used to 
rise at four o’clock in the morning and 
work until eleven, his object in getting up 
so early being to earn an opportunity to be 
a gentleman for the rest of the day. On the 
same principle it is probably good for teach- 
ers to have an opportunity to be human 
beings for at least two months of the year. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move that 
we have a new constitutional amendment, 
worded as follows: 


Amendment XX 


It shall be unlawful for any teacher to go to 
summer school oftener than every three years, 
the penalty for violation thereof being exile to 
Europe for at least two months for each offense. 
Congress shall have power by appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce this amendment if it can. 


THE QUESTION NAIRE 


The questionnaire is a pest which should 
be abated. We respectfully suggest that 
those who fill them out be authorized to 
charge ten dollars an hour for this service. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Farewell to all the store 
We saved against the date 
When we could work no more— 
The wolf is at the gate. 


My hon has not a dress, 
A pound of beef, or bone. 
There is nothing left, I guess, 
But taxes, debts, and Stone. 


The foregoing elegant bit of versification 
was recited to me the other day by one of 
our Detroit teachers who was endeavoring to 
adapt Rudyard Kipling’s For All We Have 
and Are to his present financial and psycho- 
logical difficulties. The “Stone” alluded to in 
the last line is an eminent banker who has 
been endeavoring to balance the city budget. 

The situation in which most of us find 
ourselves reminds me of the poem in which 
Virgil says: 

I made these verses but another has reaped the 
benefit. 
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Thus you, O flocks, bear wool, but not for your- 
selves. 

Thus you, O bees, distill honey from the flowers, 
but not for yourselves. 

Thus you, O birds, build nests, but not for your- 
selves. 


Even so, most of us have worked hard and 
saved our money that we might enrich cer- 
tain predatory and parasitic parties who 
make their living by persuading unpractical 
people like school teachers to invest their re- 
sources in worthless enterprises. For this 
situation we have nobody under the sun to 
blame but ourselves. Our losses are due, in 
the first place, to our greed, and, in the 
second place, to our stupidity. 

This sage reflection, however, is of no 
particular practical value at the present 
time. It will not restore spilt milk. Perhaps 
we can comfort ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that we are all in the same boat. Misery 
loves company, but company does not love 
misery. I therefore suggest that we dance 
and sing. Mr. John Heywood, if I remember 
correctly, in one of his poems emits a senti- 
ment which has wide application today: 

The loss of wealth is loss of dirt; 


As sages in all times assert, 
The happy man’s without a shirt. 
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Anyhow, we have more to be thankful 
for than the French, Germans, Italians, ete, 
We have baseball, plumbing, buckwheat 
cakes, maple syrup, green corn, pie, and a 
set of men in public life whose loss or re- 
moval would eclipse the gayety of nations 
in a fashion to make the gloom caused by 
the death of David Garrick sink into in- 
significance. 

Therefore I say: Let us keep our courage, 
and let us solemnly and highly resolve that, 
if we have been fools, we will be fooled no 
more. Let us find solace in the rich mem- 
ories of the past, in great books, in splendid 
music, and in the hope, which surely will be 
realized, of better times to come. 

E. L. M. 


In no other way has “educational re- 
search” been so thoroughly discredited as in 
its use to prove foregone conclusions by 
means of replies to questionnaires sent to 
persons interested in establishing the status 
of the educational instrument under “in- 
vestigation.” Thus Latin teachers, conserva- 
tive politicians, and liberal-arts-college grad- 
uates have been asked for opinions regard- 
ing the value of Latin instruction! 
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EDITORIAL 


Pamphlet No. 28 recently published by 
the Federal Office of Education, entitled 
“A Study of the Educational Value of Mili- 
tary Instruction in Universities and Col- 
leges,” is a most unfortunate example of 
such a misuse of “scientific techniques.” It 
explains a research undertaken by an “in- 
vestigator,” Major R. C. Bishop, who is 
obviously interested in reaching a positive 
conclusion in favor of such military instruc- 
tion, by means of a questionnaire sent to 
16,416 graduates of the 1920 to 1930 classes, 
inclusive, of the fifty-four institutions se- 
lected “from those which offer or require 
training in the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps.” 

Having thus chosen so biased a group of 
witnesses, all of whom have potential vested 
interests in military training, both as an ele- 
ment of self-esteem and as actual official 
rank in summer encampments or in a “next 
war,” the “research” makes use of all of the 
solemn hocus-pocus of “scientific research.” 
Random sampling, distributions, analyses, 
tabulations, summaries—and sponsorship by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion! Nothing is lacking to establish the re- 
spectability of such nonsense. 

By such an investigation the value of as- 
trology, magic, spiritualism, or Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry could be “established.” But one 
hopes that the office of the Commissioner of 
Education will not be exploited to lend sup- 
port to such establishments. 

This editorial is not written to attack 
military training or Latin or astrology or any 
other institution; on such matters honest 
persons may disagree. Its purpose is, first, 
to protest the use of scientific techniques to 
establish conclusions through partial investi- 
gations by means of biased witnesses and, 
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second, to demand that the Federal Office 
of Education not be exploited by special 
interests. Such sponsorship discredits all 
other research sponsored by the Federal 
Office. 

Evidence of “citizenship values” found 
by this “investigation” in military training 
given in connection with the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps is overwhelming 
(pages 14-21). But page 91 of the manual 
on Training for Citizenship used in govern- 
ment military schools and in citizenship 
courses in R.O.T.C. work damns democ- 
racy in no uncertain terms, as follows: 
Democracy 

A government of the masses 

Authority derived through mass meeting or any 

other form of direct expression 

Results in mobocracy 

Attitude towards property is communistic— 

negating property rights 

Attitude towards iaw is that the will of the ma- 

jority shall regulate, whether it be based upon 
deliberation or governed by passion, preju- 
dice, and impulse, without restraint or re- 
gard to consequences . 

Results in demagogism, license, agitation, dis- 

content, anarchy.* 


All of these strictures on democracy may 
be true. But one must define “citizenship” 
in terms of-prewar Prussia or Czarist Rus- 
sia if one is to call it “citizenship training” ! 
No matter what are the opinions of the 
majority of those who have undergone mili- 
tary training—they were found to support 
the status quo of their respective institutions 
—scientific research that proves the desir- 
ability of using public taxes of a democracy 
to support propaganda to undermine de- 
mocracy is absurd and vicious! 

P. W. L. C. 


1 Quoted from H. E. Barnes’s column in the New 
York World Telegram, “The Liberal Viewpoint.” 
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UNMITIGATED NUISANCES : COMMENCEMENTS AND PAGEANTS 


McAnprew 


Eprror’s Note: Tue Creartnc House is delighted to add William McAndrew to its list of 
contributors. If Edwin Miller, the chairman of this number, had seen this article in manu- 
script he might have “edited” it slightly—twe are glad he didn’t see it. Are you of any “use to 


these sad times”? 


N UNCONVERTED friend writes me he 
has been asked to furnish for Tue 
CLEARING House an essay on pageants and 
commencements. In his personal opinion 
they are both unmitigated nuisances. So is 
he, for wishing upon me a task he ought to 
do himself, the miscreant. I can think of no 
more brilliant, scintillating, picturesque 
master of vivid English and mordant wit 
amongst living schoolmen than he. His usu- 
al method of address is to pull down the 
whole elaborate building of current educa- 
tion into a pile of rubbish and then, like a 
master builder, construct from the very 
fragments of that ruin a palace so grand, 
so beautiful as to send us away inspired to 
do our daily tasks with the enthusiasm of 
masters. I love him, the old iconoclast. He 
hates to be honored and praised. I withhold 
his name. But if your curiosity keeps you 
awake I will name him to you privately on 
your promise that you will not tell him I 
told you. 

A nuisance, quotha, What is a nuisance? 
Nuissance in old English, from French 
nuire, Latin mocere, to hurt, Nuisance, a 
hurtful, troublesome annoying thing, a vex- 
ation, a worry, a bother, a bore. 

What makes commencement into this? 
Why is a pageant so considered? Can you 
mitigate them? 

You have your own way of mitigating 
nuisances. There is the good old method of 
the Stoics: that of using untoward circum- 
stances as occasions for developing your 
patience and endurance. 

There is the other practice of Epicurus: 
to find in the annoying event its elements 
of pleasure and to concentrate on them until 
the enjoyment of them pushes irritation, 
dislike, and weariness out of sight. 


F. E. L. 


Commencement is a school tradition sad- 
dled rather firmly upon us. Pageants invade 
us, brought by the younger teachers who 
have contracted the infection from training 
schools in which the wild and glad moderns 
have the nerve to use, in teaching these 
things, the time and energy paid for by 
public taxes. 

The nuisance of them, maybe, is due to 
failure in making pageant and commence- 
ment do their parts as contributors to the 
tremendously large purpose of the school, 

I cannot remember a time when there 
were so many hazy notions as to what this 
purpose is. At educational conventions there 
are as many theories expounded as there are 
speakers. The hangover of the mental-dis- 
cipline doctrine, although none of the re- 
searchers have been able to discover its 
validity, is, it seems to me, due to the fact 
that we are still making algebra, geometry, 
Latin, and some similarly unreal studies im- 
portant parts of school experience. We must 
claim either that they discipline the mind so 
that it can be used upon things that really 
matter, or that they are a mark of the edu- 
cated man, The first claim has now no basis 
that scientific search has discovered. The 
second defense is of an aim at class superi- 
ority and selfishness utterly at variance with 
the spirit of the document which broke the 
bands holding to the old aristocratic régime 
of 1775. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF THE CHILD-CENTERED 
SCHOOL 

Into the prerevolutionary education—an 

aim of scholarship and culture which guided 

us almost completely up to 1880—came the 

vocational invasion and the pleadings for 

art. Both urges are so tinged with the urge 
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of individual benefit (as if school is still 
maintained chiefly for the boy and girl who 
attend it), that the prevailing atmosphere 
of present-day schools is selfish. The larger, 
more generous, really sublime conception of 
American public education as conceived by 
its founders can be infused into a school 
and made to flower in its commencements 
and ceremonials. 

You cannot read very far into the forma- 
tive period of this nation without uncover- 
ing a profound and noble intent to build a 
system of education on a new plan, It seems 
to have been in the mind of almost every 
thinking man at the start. Washington put 
it into his letters and speeches: Education 
is of primary importance as a means of 
training generations for intelligent and hon- 
est politics. Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, also a series of pamphlets 
by other statesmen, by jurists, by scholars 
(almost a score of noted ones) all outlined 
the course of education for a self-governing 
nation. They prescribed direct study and 
practice of government, law-making, eco- 
nomics, politics. Now, said these men of 
vision, we have combined for the purpose of 
more perfect union, justice, internal peace, 
common defense, general welfare, and the 
blessings of liberty, with accent on the bless- 
ings. We must take over education and make 
its main business the teaching of union, 
justice, peace, defense, welfare, and bless- 
ings of liberty. You remember that this idea 
was then so universal in the United States 
that the Congress put into its famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 that schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged 
so as to preserve good government. With 
this intent the campaign was carried through 
which took from parents the cost of school- 
ing their children—so much for each child 
—and made education a charge on every- 
body irrespective of how many children they 
had or whether they had any at all. The 
proponents of those free-school laws, which 
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now obtain everywhere, promised that your 
schools would not be run for the individual 
advantage of the children but for the general 
welfare. Give us these appropriations, they 
said, and we'll more than save the cost in 
reduced taxes for police, for courts, for 
jails, for money wasted and stolen by cor- 
rupt officials. On that promise you and I 
were made the agents of clean politics and 
honest government. Now, by any statistics 
you care to use, we have more crime, more 
police, more courts, more jails, more waste- 
ful and grafting officials per capita than 
Canada, any British country, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, or Czechoslovakia. 

How do you account for it? 

Prosperity. Natural resources. A realm to 
conquer. The West, oh, the West, oh, the 
land of the free, where the broad Missis- 
sippi rolls down to the sea; where a man is 
a man if he’s willing to toil, and the hum- 
blest among us are kings of the soil. Every- 
body was too busy building a fortune. There 
was no time left to watch our government. 
Those were the ’rah-’rah days. — 

Gone! 

No more frontier to occupy. 

No more opportunities so rich that the 
waste of government can be borne. 

A nation at the crossroads of want, 
hunger, distress, despair. 

A constituency that used to leave us teach- 
ers alone to play along with a system of edu- 
cation on the child-centered idea, founded 
on aims set up by scholars, is now uncover- 
ing the American original project of public 
education for general welfare. These people 
are charging that our junior and senior high 
schools are club houses for the entertainment 
of youths in games, dances, dramatics, and 
music. The culture is for leisure, for the 
selfish satisfaction of the educated. The na- 
tional problems which in a democracy must 
be settled by self-governing people trained 
to understand public questions, economics, 
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crime, government, justice, politics, general 
welfare have no public opinion capable of 
considering affairs of our communal living, 
nor have we been inspired by preparatory 
schooling to gird up our loins and serve 
our country in its time of need. Teachers 
are now commonly charged with being the 
most backward in this duty. 


THE FOOL COMMENCEMENT 


“In the day of adversity,” said the re- 
puted wisest of all men, “consider.” 

Consider the unmitigated nuisance of a 
commencement which parades a company of 
youth dressed in academic gewgaws or in 
ceremonial uniform designed to feed the 
desire for attention. Consider the absurdity 
of singing a class song, always an emphasis 
upon us, the graduates. It was an aggrava- 
tion of the self-centering atmosphere of the 
whole ceremony. Consider the stupid as- 
sumption of importance given to the berib- 
boned diplomas which are visual signs of 
the vicious system of marks and grades. 
Consider the tommyrot of reading the lists 
of honor students which feeds vanity more 
than it encourages effort to be of use. Con- 
sider the award of prizes, based on working 
for oneself and not for the community. Con- 
sider the overdrilled marching, rising, bow- 
ing, swinging a mortar board tassel from 
right to left or left to right. Consider the 
whole utterly insignificant event, a device 
for gratifying the pride of a few relatives, 
for the mere amusement or entertainment of 
others, for the advertisement of the school’s 
shameful attention to inconsequential de- 
tails, and for impressing young people with 
the idea that what they have done is impor- 
tant. 

The majority of the members of my high- 
school class in 1882 despised the whole busi- 
ness. A few girls were for it. Freud would 
say this was due to an instinct of exhibition- 
ism. I have graduated, with the traditional 
clap-trap, twenty-three groups since then 
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and seen thirty other schools do the same, 
The occasional discovery of contempt for 
the whole business shown by the sort of boy 
or girl who gives promise of public service 
puts me into the belief held by the man who 
wished this task of writing upon me. Com- 
mencement as commonly practised is an 
atavism, a throwback towards the babyhood 
of the race, an unmitigated nuisance. The 
principal, superintendent, or board member 
who promotes or sanctions it is not only 
failing to put the school on the legitimate 
track the makers of the tax laws promised 
it would follow, but he is holding education 
away from its destiny ; he is dishonest, hypo- 
critical, immoral, a shirker of duty, guilty 
of petty treason. 

Who says so? 

Two hundred and twenty-three clippings 
that have come to me within the past month 
quote Charles E. Hughes, Newton D. 
Baker, Alfred Smith, William H. Taft, 
Henry Wollman, Francis X. Bursch, Samuel 
Seabury, Theodore Roosevelt, Calvin Cool- 
idge, Preston Slosson, Paul McNutt, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, Ann Brewington, Boyd Bode, 
James Russell, Arthur Dunn, Seba Eldridge, 
John Dewey, David Snedden, William Kil- 
patrick, William Bagley, David Jayne Hill, 
William Munro, and more than two hundred 
American respectables lamenting the civic 
failure of schools. 

Noah Webster, in 1787, expressed the 
fear that the schoolmaster would not up- 
hold the Revolution. These men say you 
haven't. 


GRADUATION WITHOUT HYPOCRISY 


Commencement is the subject set for me. 

How would this do for a junior or senior 
graduation? 

The school can count upon an audience of 
citizens. It is an opportunity. 

Let a speaker of the outgoing class remind 
his hearers that education, like every sort 
of service, requires periodic inspection to 
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prevent hardening of its arteries. “Why, 
then, do we have public schools? Why are 
the people of this community—all of them, 
whoever earns a cent or spends it: factory 
girls, working men, merchants, garbage 
gatherers, people who do not even know our 
names—why are they forced to pay for our 
education? Is it a charity? Are we students 
in the same class as the people in the poor- 
house ? 

“This is a matter not to be answered by 
my mere opinion or your guess. Your pay- 
ment of the cost of our schooling is based 
upon a conception worked out by the found- 
ers of this nation. They said that for its safe- 
ty, its improvement, its justice, its general 
welfare, all of you should pay to educate 
us.” 

Here the young citizen should establish 
this point by short, penetrative quotations 
from Tom Payne, Benjamin Franklin, Presi- 
dents Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, Governors Clinton, Sul- 
livan, and Hughes, Benjamin Rush, Nathan- 
iel Chipman, Noah and Daniel Webster, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Horace Mann—not too 
many. Others can be sprinkled into the pro- 
gram later to keep it warm. 

The next speaker elaborates the question 
as to what sort and how much of the teach- 
ing of the school’s course should be devoted 
to Jefferson’s insistence that the school 
should study what the political doings of 
the community, State, and nation are, 
that are going on now, and should recite 
some of the efforts of individual teachers to 
inspire each member of the school to see that 
“his part of the world goes on right.” (Jef- 
ferson’s proposal. ) 

The next speaker, in place of the usual 
recount made by the class historian alluding 
to excursions, picnics, football contests, 
parties, dances, and selfish good times, must 
describe, as an experiment in general wel- 
fare, what his class has done for the com- 
munity while it has been receiving educa- 
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tion at community cost. “I must ask you,” 
he says, “to absolve me from the old ten- 
dency of the school to boast. I am not brag- 
ging. I am wishing we had done more, I am 
encouraging the others and myself to keep 
on doing what we have begun.” 

Another student speaker says, “It is the 
custom of many service organizations— 
restaurants, hotels, railways—to persuade 
patrons to criticize. From complaints and 
suggestions service is perfected. Now is the 
time for you, representatives of those who 
own the schools and for whose benefit, im- 
mediate and future, the schools are run, to 
let our teachers and the classes coming after 
us know what you think school should do 
for the community.” 

Then a few citizens, secured beforehand, 
rise from their seats and give briefly and 
pointedly what the town, the State, and 
nation need—pointed, concrete things. Not 
the old vapory abstractions. Others, not 
primed in advance, may butt in and say 
harsh words. All the better! 

The boy or girl presiding officer, expect- 
ing trouble and, therefore, prepared to meet 
it, reminds them at the start that the pro- 
gram must have a time limit and that the 
calling down of a speaker is only to ob- 
serve the constitutional purpose of general 
welfare. 

Then follows a student speaker relating 
some of the fine things members of the class 
have promised to do for their country. This 
is to replace that wretched joke so often 
perpetrated under the name of class proph- 
ecy. 

The awarder of the diplomas then reminds 
us that each document is a contract to the 
effect that, for value received, each recipi- 
ent accepts the obligation of performing his 
active duties as a citizen; voting at the pri- 
maries, attending political meetings of the 
two or more parties, serving on committees 
“to scrutinize,” as Washington said, “and, 
viewing officials with healthy suspicion, to 
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demand virtual patriotic service in the 
people’s interest.” 

This is followed by the repetition of the 
civic oath, hands on hearts, contracts held 
aloft. 

Interspersed in this program is refreshing 
music. Absent from it is all the nauseous 
self-conceit, school glorification, prize get- 
ting, honorable mention, grades, everything 
out of tune with the large and generous idea 
of public service, civic devotion, patriotism. 

Such a commencement is to remind chil- 
dren and grown-ups why schools were made 
a public charge. 


IMMORAL PAGEANTS 


Pageantry? 

Why not? 

Shall we leave music, color, mass-rhythm, 
pomp, and ceremony to war time or to pro- 
moters of shows for mere money-making? 

Let the school have one grand triumph a 
year. Let it, too, be full of the flavor of the 
nation’s destiny. Take a great theme, worth 
the thought and time and labor. I know a 
large high school that fritters away golden 
hours preparing “The Follies of 1932.” 

Shame! 

Follies. The very word is suggestive : lewd 
women, vulgar jokes, sensuous dances, fri- 
volity, frippery, trash, levity, and that, too, 
in these times in a nation that has poured 
out its thousands into its schools, which have 
been unable to raise our citizenry to a men- 
tality higher than that which belongs to 
a thirteen-year-old. “Follies,” “Scandals,” 
burlesques, movies, plays, radio—most of 
the influences outside of school are serving 
to keep the public mind at that thirteen-year- 
old level. If you are introducing these vaude- 
ville stunts into the public school, you are, 
indeed, an unmitigated nuisance. 

What shall you do? 

Get your theme. 

Get it by an assembly conference. 
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Ask your school. “On what theme shall 
we build this year’s pageant?” 

Let your student recorder set down every 
answer, poor as it is. 

Don’t adversely criticize a one. If you do, 
you discourage many a valuable tip. 

Here are some of the themes Eleanor 
Nightingale received from her high-school- 
ers: These hard times. Corrupt politics. Our 
heritage from George Washington. Knowl- 
edge is power. The triumph of education, 
The duty of the American school. American 
sports. The League of Nations. The return 
of the Puritan. The Seabury investigation. 
The better self. Service. Crooks at the helm. 

Eleanor could compose a beautiful pag- 
eant on any of these themes. She won't. 

She has it built by the students. 

What scenes could we show to make up 
a pageant upon “These Hard Times”? 

She coaxes oral composition out of that 
crowd of youngsters. Every day they propose 
perfectly impossible episodes on which she 
comments: “Thank you. Write it down, sec- 
retary. Now some more. Some one else. 
What have you seen or what do you see in 
your mind’s eye that we could do on this 
stage, or in this gymnasium?” 

In five or six meetings she gets enough to 
run a Chinese theater for six months. Then 
she meets the twenty or thirty on her pag- 
eant committee and they go over these 
minutes. They select a theme that is worth 
while, that will leave a sense of something 
big, that is essentially moral, if you please, 
that can be made interesting, that can be 
brought up to an inspiring climax. Wash- 
ington Irving High School, Erasmus Hall 
High School, New York Training School 
for Teachers, Geneseo State Normal School, 
Hyde Park High School in Chicago—oh! 
pshaw, hundreds of junior and senior high- 
schools in America—have teachers who have 
worked up magnificent pageants upon really 
noble themes. You can do it if you will 
realize the fact that a profusion of creative 
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UNMITIGATED NUISANCES 


ability is in your boys and girls which will 
sprout and blossom if you let the sunshine 
of encouragement shine on them and avoid 
the chill of criticism. 


MITIGATING THE PAGEANT 


Having settled upon two or three themes 
worth the trouble, you take them back to 
assembly for discussion and choice. You 
mull over a selected one with your assembly. 
You ask teachers personally and separately 
to suggest scenes, episodes, climaxes. The 
thing takes form. You select classes for the 
different features so that each group of your 
pageant is a separate platoon in some class 
or other in school and, therefore, not going 
to require upsetting of classes. Your group 
leaders, with volunteer teachers to help and 
advise (the good Lord sprinkles many such 
in every teaching staff), plan and rehearse 
their doings separately. The only additional 
thing they have to know is their cue for 
coming on at the right time. No mass re- 
hearsal of the whole pageant is necessary 
at all, for the production is a series of epi- 
sodes each presented by a separate company. 
You cast your main characters, if your 
theme calls for such, so that you have two 
actors for each dramatis persona. This 
relieves you from the worry of dreading the 
sickness or absence of one of your principals 
and prevents that awful situation in which 
some young minx, fed up with importance, 
threatens not to be “in it.” You plan two 
entire performances so that each star may 
shine with her own glory, for the happiness 
of mankind, “for this pageant, my dears, is 
for the general welfare, not for your fun or 
mine. The happiness you get out of it is that 
you are doing worth-while things for some- 
body else.” 


It works. 

Don’t I know? 

Haven’t I seen magnificient aggregations 
of music, color, and rhythmic multitude, 
generous high-school youth filling with 
superb beauty a field on Randall’s Island for 
the joy of the orphans there? Haven't I 
seen radiant youngsters producing magnifi- 
cent pageantry for the benefit of this or that 
community welfare which is apart from the 
school’s treasury? 

When do the gentle and generous impulses 
of the human heart begin to flower? Isn’t it 
at the high-school age? Whose privilege and 
joy is it to lure these adolescent longings 
away from the cheap and frothy and worse? 

Yours, by your halidome! 

What's a halidome? A holy place, a sanc- 
tuary. If you can’t see that school is that— 
verily a civic tabernacle consecrated to a 
more perfect union and general welfare, not 
to selfish delight—then fade away, begone, 
pack yourself off, get out. You are of no use 
to these sad times. 


Join the 
Boosters’ Club 
of the 
CLEARING HOUSE 
Send in ten subscriptions and receive 
free a full volume of the CLEARING 
House for your personal or school li- 
brary ; or, if you prefer, your subscrip- 
tion will be continued another year. 
If you wish, you may use the club 
plan of subscriptions. 
Tue CLEARING House 
32 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 
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UMMER schools below the college level 
constitute a phase of public-school op- 
eration of importance, inasmuch as nearly 
every public-school system of any magni- 
tude at some time has attempted to carry on 
summer classes or is more or less success- 
fully doing so. According to the Biennial 
Survey of Education of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for 1926, over five hundred cities are 
conducting summer terms, with an enroll- 
ment of close to 500,000 pupils and with 
12,000 teachers. This survey shows a large 
increase in the volume of summer work 
since 1920. 

In spite of its growing importance there 
is no other activity carried on quite gen- 
erally by public schools which functions 
with less uniformity of method or less in 
accordance with a generally accepted model 
than do the various summer-school sys- 
tems. Each community seems simply to 
have worked out a plan to suit local condi- 
tions which, of course, vary widely in vari- 
ous parts of the country. There is practi- 
cally no discussion or conference among 
summer-school administrators, no section 
of the various education associations is or- 
ganized for deliberation upon the problems 
of summer school, and, as far as the writer 
knows, there is no printed organ devoted to 
their interest. Nor is there an extensive 
literature dealing with them, although there 
is a fairly adequate one if the investigator 
sets out to look for it. 

In view of these conditions, consideration 
of summer schools is always in order and 
is the justification for this brief review. 
For a recent and detailed survey one 
might well read a most excellent study 
called “Summer Work in Public Schools,” 
written by Charles W. Odell and published 
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Enprtor’s Note: Mr. De Galan is director, Department of Evening and Summer Schools, De- 
troit. What should be the real function of summer high schools? Why have they not devel- 
oped more rapidly? These and other questions are considered in the “thoughts.” 
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by the University of Illinois as Bulletin No, 
49. 

Summer schools are a direct result of 
the almost universal custom of closing the 
regular school plant during the summer 
months. To determine the exact origin of 
this custom might require considerable re- 
search. It was founded, no doubt, in rural 
necessities, since the children were needed 
to help with the harvests through most of 
the summer. Whatever the reason, the 
practice of closing during the summer has 
become firmly established with little chance 
of change, unless in the direction of longer 
vacations. Several factors impel one to this 
opinion: Climatic conditions make summer 
study a hard task in most cities of the 
United States; the growth of leisure and 
the increasing disposition and ability of the 
people to spend the summer at resorts, in 
travel and recreation promise to continue. 
The majority of the people and perhaps of 
the members of the teaching profession 
themselves are satisfied with the term pro- 
gram as it is. 

Nevertheless, paradoxically, the moment 
the summer closing time comes near, the 
spirit of efficiency deeply seated in the 
average American community begins to 
stir. It contemplates on the one hand a cost- 
ly school piant lying idle through a long 
period. In the same glance it perceives the 
great mass of school children left in idle 
ness at best and running wild at worst. 
Connecting up the two observations, the 
community acts, and the result is the usual 
typical summer-school emergency program, 
which, after some experiment, adapts itself 
to the local conditions. Thus the various 
programs, while on the whole conforming 
to a general pattern, differ in details in a 
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many ways as there are communities at- 
tempting summer schools. 

Early attempts to organize the summer 
work, beginning in the sixties of the last 
century, took the form of simple vacation 
schools in which the aim was to gather 
children from the games of the streets and 
commons, and furnish them with more 
profitable occupation for their leisure time. 
Basketry, sewing, drawing, controlled play, 
and the like were the first activities. These 
schools were fostered usually by philan- 
thropic organizations rather than by educa- 
tional authorities, but the use of school 
buildings was often secured, and so the 
activity eventually drifted into the control 
of and became a part of the school organi- 
zation. 

With this development came a gradual 
expansion of the summer-school program 
with changes tending to reduce or eliminate 
the early activities and to substitute the 
academic courses of the regular schools. 
The next and necessary development was 
the awarding of promotions for satisfactory 
work in the academic subjects. And so the 
summer organization tended to become 
quickly a miniature replica of the regular or- 
ganization. The reason for this evolution was 
the natural desire of the school officials who 
were placed in charge to cause the activity 
to grow and flourish. This could not be done 
without the offer of some tangible reward 
in the way of promotions. The brevity of 
the time available for covering courses was 
an embarrassment, the administrator being 
faced with the dilemma of either cutting the 
courses themselves below a reasonable min- 
imum, or reducing the number of courses 
and retaining only the bare essential or basic 
ones. Although the results of summer work 
under these modifications, judged by studies 
made of the students’ progress in the next 
courses in regular schools, were not unsatis- 
factory on the whole, nevertheless, an im- 
pression of inadequacy, if not absurdity, re- 
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mained in the minds of summer-school ad- 
ministrators regarding the length of the 
summer-school term. And so once more 
plans for all-year schools began to be put 
forward and finally, in a few cases, given a 
trial. 

I say “once more” because, though there 
may be something new under the sun, the 
twelve-month school year is not a new 
proposal. Several cities early in the nine- 
teenth century had carried on what were, 
in principle, twelve-month schools but which 
in the course of time had lapsed and were 
all but forgotten. 

Prominent among the pioneers in the 
revival were Newark, New Jersey, and 
Nashville, Tennessee, with a small number 
of lesser cities, which have either followed 
suit or have independently “gone twelve- 
month.” Most of these have the same 
general attempted solution of the all-year- 
school problem. The all-year plan will stand 
out more clearly if compared with a sketch 
of the characteristic summer-school plan of 
most other communities, which we will 
briefly set forth. 

The typical school system has two se- 
mesters of approximately twenty weeks 
each. During the balance of ten weeks a 
limited number of the schools, say ten per 
cent, are reopened for a special summer 
term of six to eight weeks, with classes in 
session for four to six hours per day for 
five days per week. The total number of 
hours of the summer term thus approx- 
imates one third of the regular term. 

In the elementary summer schools this 
time is devoted to not more than one half 
of the subjects or courses offered during 
the regular semesters. The subjects retained 
are invariably the basic courses: English, 
mathematics, and social science. The time 
given to each subject totals about sixty 
hours as compared with approximately 
ninety hours in the regular semester. Pro- 
motion after this brief time is, as a rule, 
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reserved for unusually good students or for 
those who have been repeating the course 
as a result of a previous failure. The rest 
are sent back presumably strengthened for 
the following semester. 

In the summer high schools the courses 
may be restricted to a selection of two from 
a list of all or part of the regular semester’s 
courses. Since the number of hours of class 
work in each course thus practically equals 
the time in the regular semester, most dif- 
ficulties due to the time element disappear, 
and promotions are given on the basis usual 
in regular school. Two half units of cred- 
it, however, are all that a summer session 
so organized can yield. 

In carrying out this scheme the ad- 
ministrative and teaching staff each sum- 
mer must undergo a complete reorganiza- 
tion. A selection is made of the best of the 
applicants. The total applicants will or- 
dinarily number one third to one fourth of 
the regular staff. Ultimately the selected 
summer staff will consist of about ten per 
cent of the regular staff. Almost invariably 
the proferred wage will be somewhat less 
than that prevailing during the regular 
year, for no good reason other than that 
the law of supply and demand has an 
opportunity to function freely. 

There is not space in this brief outline to 
permit our entering into an adequate 
analysis of the worth of this prevailing 
summer-school plan and its product. Briefly 
stated, its advantages are those which go 
with flexibility since it readily may be 
lengthened, shortened, or omitted as cir- 
cumstances may make advisable from year 
to year. Its disadvantages are those in- 
herent in emergency enterprises. 

The hope of eliminating these disadvan- 
tageous features prompts the plans for all- 
year schools, which aim to make the summer 
session an integral part of the school year. 

A typical all-year-school plan divides the 
year into four twelve-week terms, each a 
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unit and as nearly as possible of equal con- 
tent. Attendance upon any three is com- 
pulsory and upon the other one optional. 
Pupils may move forward or finish their 
school career, as the case may be, at the 
close of each term. 

The objects in view are several: To dis- 
tribute the vacations, if taken, over the 
school year, thus reducing the average 
pupil load; to advance ambitious pupils 
through the twelve grades in fewer years, 
thus ultimately reducing the number of 
seats and schools needed, and in turn ef- 
fecting a positive saving to the taxpayer; 
and, finally, to give the teaching force a 
longer working year by eliminating the 
enforced long vacation without pay. 

Ideally, the plan should so work out. 

In actual operation’ it does not achieve 
its goals. First of all, it does not repeal the 
weather nor change the disposition of the 
bulk of the people to take their vacations 
during the hot summer. As a result, only 
fifty per cent of the pupils attend the sum- 
mer term and practically none take a vaca- 
tion during any other term. 

A disappointingly small proportion of 
the summer enrollment continues through 
to the end of the term, and only a part of 
these pass. Only a part of the teaching force 
is employed through the summer term, and 
so the rest get only nine months instead of 
ten months of employment. Moreover, it is 
found absolutely necessary to make con- 
cessions to the heat in framing the program 
of courses for the summer term, thus losing 
the equality of content among the terms, 
and so a considerable part of those who pass 
in the summer term fail in the fall term. 

In brief, this plan has most of the defects 
of the short emergency summer plan, and 
in addition shortens the regular year by one 
month. Those who do not attend the sum- 


1 See “The All-Year School of Nashville, Tennessee,” 
Field Studies No. 3, Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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mer term are away from school twelve 
weeks instead of ten. The terms are out of 
joint with school systems which are on the 
orthodox plan. As a solution of the problem 
of summer use of the school plant it does 
not fulfill expectations. 

A better arrangement, it seems to the 
writer, would be a combination of the best 
of both the all-year plan and the emergency 
summer-school plan. 

The regular year could be divided into 
four ten-week terms; each present “A” and 
“B” class being divided into advanced and 
beginning sections, a teacher handling two 
sections or one, as the numbers warranted; 
promotions or failures would be announced 
at the end of each ten-week term and pupils 
would start advance work or begin to repeat 
failures at once. Ten weeks would be saved 
the latter pupils over the present twenty- 
week semester. The closer grading and the 
shorter terms would conform to the modern 
practices of more individualized instruction 
and budgeted study. 

The summer term would also be ten 
weeks, The time and content of the aca- 
demic courses would thus more nearly equal 
that of the regular terms, even if modified 
to suit summer climatic conditions. Promo- 
tions would be for a ten-week period, or one 
term only. Summer offerings other than aca- 
demic could be independent of any special 
time requirement. 

The summer program would consist of 
academic work for advancement and the 
remedy of failures, and of several activities 
of a less formal nature designed to attract 
boys and girls into the schools. Shop classes 
for the boys and sewing for the girls, art, 
music, and play classes for all would be 
some of the offerings. A return in part to 
the old play-school idea is the sum and sub- 
stance of the nonacademic part of this sum- 
mer program. 

All pupils who intended to remain in the 
city would be urged to enroll for the sum- 
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mer term. All pupils in good health would 
be permitted to take the academic courses, 
but only those best qualified to profit by ex- 
tra work would be urged to do so. These 
would usually be the brighter ones and those 
who wished to make up failures. For ad- 
vancement the passing standards would 
frankly be high and all who failed to achieve 
them would receive only certificates of 
strengthened work. The aim would be to 
take as many boys and girls as possible off 
the streets and into the wholesome environ- 
ment of the schools, and all other reasons 
for a summer program would be subordi- 
nated to this one aim. No money would be 
saved directly. The annual cost in dollars 
would be higher than if the schools remained 
closed, which is true of all school terms. 
The return would be in service to the com- 
munity, which is the only return schools are 
expected to make. Purely as by-products of 
this, summer plan the school plant would be 
in greater use, the teachers would have 
more opportunity for’ additional work, and 
many pupils would be farther advanced 
when they finally came to leave school. 

In spite of its merits there is not much 
immediate likelihood that use of the summer 
plant on an extensive scale will become gen- 
eral, The chief obstacle is the disposition on 
the part of appropriating bodies to view 
summer work as an added expense and to 
welcome the respite from spending which 
the summer vacation affords. Educational 
experts are not unanimous as to the value 
of summer schools or all-year schools as so 
far conducted, nor do they agree on what 
constitutes a proper program. Some are sat- 
isfied that the vacation is the best arrange- 
ment for the children, and many feel that 
it is the best one for the teaching profession 
as well, since it gives opportunity for need- 
ed rest and study. Undoubtedly, climatic 
conditions are unfavorable for the best work 
nearly everywhere in the United States and 
are impossible in many localities. 
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Educators, on the whole, are awaiting a of summer schooling will quickly be in op- 
mandate from the public. It is safe to say eration. 


that, when one comes, an adequate program 


TRAVEL 


Epwin Mims 


Eprror’s Note: In my opinion this article on travel by 
Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt University, 


The little road says Go; 

The little house says Stay. 

And O, it’s bonnie here at home, 
But I must go away. 


— young people’s minds about this time 
of the year turn to travel as other’s turn 
to love. It does not take the advertisements 
in the newspapers with their glowing sug- 
gestions of the uttermost parts of the earth 
to stimulate this well nigh universal wander- 
lust. Some begin to dream of the sea, or the 
mountains, or the far west, while others will 
be satisfied only if they can find some way, 
even if it be doing hard work on some tramp 
steamer, to go to Europe or to the Orient. 
Charles Merz in his Great American Band- 
wagon makes the interesting suggestion that 
the Bremen or any of the other great boats 
is the modern American’s substitute for the 
covered wagon of pioneer days—both of 
them appealing to the adventurous spirit 
that would go the unknown ways. 

The main trouble about this American de- 
sire for travel is that it has become standard- 
ized as has everything else in American life. 
We go on tours that are carefully planned 
by others; every minute of the time we are 
gone is made to fit into a rigid schedule 
which allows for no individuality of choice. 
Americans are rushed from steamer to train 
or bus, from hotel to hotel, and attempt to 
see everything in Europe within six weeks 
or two months. They spend the night in Ox- 
ford on a quick journey from Paris to Edin- 
burgh; they whirl from point to point in 


large groups of fellow Americans. Their 
chief points of rendezvous when they are 
not traveling are American Express or Cook 
offices, or perhaps some movie fresh from 
Hollywood. They see nothing of the life of 
the people of the respective countries, and 
never wander from the beaten tracks of 
travel into quiet places where the atmos- 
phere of a country may best be felt. They 
return jaded and bored, anxious to catch 
once more a glimpse of “God’s own coun- 
try,” which, they are convinced, is so much 
better than any other country their eyes have 
beheld. They are satisfied that there are no 
other hotels or railroads or automobiles half 
so good as ours. 

Emerson with his usual power of divina- 
tion anticipated this rage for standardized 
traveling when he said, “Traveling is a fool’s 
paradise,” and suggested that it is for want 
of self-culture. “He who travels to be 
amused,” he continues, “or to get somewhat 
which he does not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even in youth among 
old things. . . . At home I dream that at 
Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxicated with 
beauty and lose my sadness. I pack my 
trunk, embrace my friends, embark on the 
sea and at last wake up in Naples, and there 
beside me is the stern fact, the sad self, un- 
relenting, identical, that I fled from. I seek 
the Vatican and the palaces. I affect to be 
intoxicated with sights and suggestions, but 
I am not.” 

I shall assume that none of my readers 
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belong to this class, or to those of the senti- 
mental type, who in a conventional and su- 
perficial way respond to all the preachments 
of guides. Affectation is nowhere so much in 
evidence as in groups of boys and girls who 
are shepherded about in all parts of Europe, 
and told what to like and what not to like. 
There is no sound education in all this, how- 
ever many parties may be organized for the 
se. 

I hope that I am writing for those who are 
seriously concerned about the educational 
value of travel, and that, from experience 
and observation, I may be able to be of some 
practical value to them. I am not at all in- 
clined to underestimate the aesthetic and 
spiritual values of travel, and of these I shall 
speak later on. I begin with the solid results 
to be obtained. I do not believe that there is 
a better time for one to go abroad than just 
at the end of a high-school course, or even 
earlier if it is possible. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the value of courses in literature, 
history, and other subjects is greatly en- 
hanced by intelligent travel. The mind is so 
constituted that it retains and appreciates 
that to which some meaning is attached by 
reason of associations. So often words mean 
nothing—“words, words, words”—unless 
they are made vivid and real by actual ex- 
perience or observation. Think of the differ- 
ence between two students of Wordsworth, 


for instance, one of whom has lived for even © 


two weeks in the Lake Country and the oth- 
er who has not; or of the difference between 
two students of European history, one of 
whom has traveled to and in Paris, London, 
and Rome and the other who has not. From 
the standpoint of the mere economy of time 
in the assimilation and appreciation of what 
we read and study there is the best possible 
reason for insisting upon travel as an indis- 
pensable aid to education. And the sooner 
it begins, the better. 

There is no other way quite so sure to get 
a foreign language as to go to a country for 
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two or three months and apply oneself to the 
task. That is the way the French learn Eng- 
lish, and the Germans every language in Eu- 
rope. I know a young girl who spent a year 
abroad at the end of her high-school course 
studying French, German, and Italian. She 
was able to enter advanced college classes in 
all these subjects and had a feeling for the 
language and literature that her fellow stu- 
dents could not have, although they had 
worked for years at them. To live in a for- 
eign pension or in a foreign school, to go 
to the theaters and operas, to seek every op- 
portunity to talk with people in all forms of 
social life, to read incessantly in a literature 
without too much attention to details of 
grammar and syntax—all this will lead to 
far more than familiarity with the language ; 
one gets the atmosphere, the life of a coun- 
try, the backgrounds that are so essential for 
understanding literature, history, social 
problems, and even philosophy. Even one 
summer spent in this way would be of far 
more value than a regulation tour through 
all the principal countries of Europe. 

I have always been glad that my first sum- 
mer abroad was spent altogether in England 
and Scotland—un fortunately, not in my boy- 
hood days. I was then in the first glow of my 
discovery of English literature, having made 
up my mind to give my life to its interpre- 
tation. There was no difficulty, of course, 
with the language of another country, ex- 
cept in dialect and accent that sometimes de- 
manded repetitions of questions and an- 
swers. I walked a good deal, went longer 
distances in busses and trains, tried to lo- 
cate all the places and houses associated with 
English authors—lived strenuously, in fact, 
and yet found time to do a good deal of 
reading. Invisible companions were with me 
everywhere. In an inn just across from the 
tavern that Burns immortalized in his Jolly 
Beggars I read Burns till late at night, 
and the next afternoon walked to Mossgiel 
Farm, meeting, by happy chance, a group of 
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Scotch lads and lassies singing some of the 
poet’s songs. In Edinburgh I read, along 
with the inevitable Baedeker, the Heart of 
Midlothian, Marmion, Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, Stevenson’s beautiful essay on “Auld 
Reekie.” At Melrose Abbey, Dryburgh Ab- 
bey, and, above all, at Abbotsford, I lived 
in imagination with the king of all the ro- 
mantics. My heart was in the Highlands as 
I reread the Lady of the Lake on Loch 
Lomond. A walk along the Esk River 
brought me to one of the most picturesque 
spots in the British Isles—Hawthornden 
with sweet memories of Drummond and 
Ben Jonson. 

That was my introduction to European 
travel. In the same way I explored nearly 
every part of England. Since then I have 
visited in much the same way France, Italy, 
and Germany. Six months in Paris and the 
surrounding country, two months in Italy, 
mostly in Florence and Rome, six weeks in 
Heidelberg—these are outstanding mem- 
ories that cause me to emphasize the stim- 
ulation and inspiration of travel. My regret 
is that I did not begin earlier, that I have 
not gone oftener, and that there are still so 
many places on the earth that I have not 
seen. I sympathize with Holmes’s remark 
that when he got to Heaven he would make 
the request that he be given the chance to 
see some places he had not seen while in the 
flesh. That is the way I feel about Greece, 
Norway, Constantinople, Japan, China— 
and how many other places on this round 
globe! I know what Whitman meant when 
he said, “To look up or down no road, but 
it stretches and waits for you.” 

But I am growing too personal. One na- 
turally thinks that his way of doing things 
is best. It is wiser to adapt one of Kipling’s 
sayings about poetry, and say that there are 
many ways of traveling, many objects to be 
had in mind, and every single one of them 
is right—provided it brings results commen- 
surate with the effort. I know two young 
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college boys who are now planning to spend 
the summer in England ; they are expecting 
to find some work on a steamer that will get 
them over and back, and then to ride bi- 
cycles all through the country; and the ob- 
ject they have in mind is to make their hon- 
ors course in English mean more for them 
by getting the backgrounds of English liter- 
ature. I know of a group of boys and girls 
who are planning a trip to Italy, under the 
guidance of a first-rate Latin scholar, to 
study Latin and Italian so that they will be 
better prepared to go on with advanced 
work in those subjects. Another main ob- 
ject that one might have in view is the study 
of the masterpieces of art as found in a few 
of the great galleries of Europe, or an in- 
tensive study of Gothic architecture as it is 
found in, say, a dozen great cathedrals of 
England and France. Even where such in- 
tensive study might be out of the question, 
I submit that a more leisurely trip, when one 
would loaf and invite his soul in moods of 
wise passiveness, would gain by limiting the 
field of operations. Anything is better than 
an aimless, meaningless drifting or a mech- 
anized program. 

I should insist, too, that intelligent read- 
ing while one is traveling is very helpful and 
stimulating. A good guide book, accurate 
and up-to-date, is indispensable, but it does 
not take the place of the creative literature 
that has grown out of such and such a place 
—a poem, a novel, a biography, vital history, 
etc. If one will look up the lending libraries, 
or even the public libraries, he can make ar- 
rangement for drawing out books in almost 
any village. If he watches out for sec- 
ond-hand bookstores, he can find books that 
are surprisingly cheap. To have in England, 
for instance, Green’s Short History of the 
English People, or the Oxford Book of 
English Verse, or even Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, to read the Essays of Elia or Bos- 
well’s Johnson in London, or to track out 
the interesting places in London with the 
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aid of Lucas’s A Wanderer in London; to 
follow the same author through Paris or 
Florence; to read Victor Hugo’s great ro- 
mance while trying to understand Notre 
Dame Cathedral or the mediaeval city; to 
read Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy or his 
Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti while you 
are in Florence, or Childe Harold while 
you are in Venice and Rome—these are 
bright intervals that lend enchantment to 
life. There is no end to such suggestions; 
the best experiences are those that one is apt 
to find for himself and to cherish all the 
more because they are so intimate and indi- 
vidual. 

Everything depends on whether the travel- 
er has the open or the closed mind. There 
are far too many Americans who have been 
influenced by Mark Twain’s books of travels 
which have flattered the reader’s lack of 
cultivation and his mediocrity. Such books 
express a sort of defense mechanism in the 
presence of European art and culture. Their 
incomparable humor cannot obscure the 
author’s lack of cultivation and even his 
grotesqueness. It so happened that I re- 
read Innocents Abroad and A Tramp 
Abroad just at the end of a year’s travel 
and study in Europe. They were, to one who 
is perhaps naturally inclined to a romantic 
view of European art and scenery, the best 
possible antidote to sentimentalism and af- 
fectation, the best possible satire on hun- 
dreds of travelers from this country. I, too, 
had heard in art galleries Americans of little 
culture exclaiming, “Oh, how wonderful!” 
“Such grace of attitude.” “Such expres- 
sion,” “Such matchless coloring,” etc. But 
while Mark Twain thus satirized the affec- 
tation of his countrymen, he was himself 
the prototype of an increasing number of 
Americans who see only the weak points of 
European civilization as compared with the 
strong points of American civilization. His 
books have helped to make the bumptious, 
self-satisfied American, with a certain pride 
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in his lack of culture and a certain con- 
tempt for anything that is beyond his nar- 
row horizon. They are a perfectly natural 
answer to foreign criticisms of America; 
the author may be pardoned for answering 
Ruskin’s sneer about America’s lack of 
ruins by emphasizing the poverty, the filth, 
and the surviving feudalism of Europe. It 
was natural for him to introduce into a 
chapter on Rome a speech on enterprise and 
self-reliance that he as an American would 
like to make to the inhabitants of the im- 
perial city. Such books are, furthermore, in 
very healthy contrast with the observations 
of such expatriated Americans as Henry 
James. 

The true criticism of Mark Twain’s atti- 
tude is to be found in that of another type 
of American—the man who unites with a 
love of his own country an appreciation of 
what is best in European art and culture. 
Washington Irving had a genuine feeling 
for the original elements in American lifé, 
but he wrote the Sketch Book, a sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the best features of 
English life and tradition. Hawthorne felt 
as no other writer the strong and the weak 
points of New England Puritanism, but he 
wrote Our Old Home and The Marble Faun 
—books full of the charm and romance of 
the old world. If Longfellow wrote Evan- 


-geline and Hiawatha, he also wrote Nurem- 


berg, The Belfrey of Bruges, the sonnets 
on Dante, which suggest what he owed to 
the architecture and literature of an alien 
people. Lowell was the author of the Biglow 
Papers and “On a Certain Condescension in 
Foreigners,” but he wrote also “The Cathe- 
dral” and many essays that show his fa- 
miliarity with foreign writers. All these men 
represent a happy balance between two ex- 
tremes—a vigorous, self-confident, sensible 
American like Mark Twain, and a cosmo- 
politan overrefined, man-without-a-country 
like Henry James. 
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SCHEDULE MAKING AND ENROLLMENT PROCEDURE 


Ext C. Foster 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Foster, of the Central High School, Tulsa, writes that he will send copies 
of the forms mentioned in this article to any one desiring them. We regret that lack o — 
prevents their publication in this issue of Tue CLeartnc House. F. 


7 purpose of this article is to give a de- 
scription of the schedule making and 
enrollment procedure used in Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, a senior high 
school of more than 4,000 pupils, organized 
on the semester plan with complete enroll- 
ment of all pupils each semester. The dis- 
cussion herein is in three parts: (1) Guid- 
ance of Pupils; (2) The Making of the 
Schedule ; (3) The Enrollment of Pupils. 


GUIDANCE 

The guidance program begins with the 9A 
group in the junior high schools. There is a 
required course in occupations in this grade 
and one unit is devoted to a study of the 
senior high school. Materials of instruction 
for this unit are found, in part, in a printed 
Manual of Administration. It is a guide of 
269 pages through which the students may 
become informed on the ideals, customs, 
traditions, regulations, curricula, and re- 
quirements of Central High School. A 
printed bulletin on curricula and require- 
ments is also furnished. This is used in 
guiding and planning the selection of sub- 
jects and the planning of the student’s in- 
dividual curriculum sheet. It contains spe- 
cific requirements for graduation, sugges- 
tive three-year curricula for college pre- 
paratory, business and commercial, home 
economics, manual arts and trades, music, 
general vocational, and citizenship. It also 
lists required and elective subjects offered 
in each of the twelve departments. 

After the student has studied this bulletin 
under the direction of his 9A teacher, the 
principal of Central High School and the 
sophomore class director visit each group 
and discuss with the student his curriculum 
sheet, which has space for the freshman 
studies, for personal information regarding 
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the student, and for listing by semesters the 
studies for his complete senior-high-school 
curriculum. 

The pupil, with the aid of his parents and 
9A teacher, then makes out on this sheet his 
complete curriculum. This is in turn checked 
by the sophomore class director who again 
makes visits to advise with individual stu- 
dents who need further instructions or guid- 
ance. 

This curriculum sheet is filled out by each 
student before he enters Central High 
School, whether he enters as a sophomore 
or later. It is done under the direction of the 
class director, sophomore, junior, or senior. 
It is then placed in the hands of the home- 
room teacher during each period of enroll- 
ment and is carried, with necessary correc- 
tions, so long as he remains a student in 
Central High School. 

This necessitates future planning and 
careful study of the offerings of the school. 
The curriculum, once selected, can be 
changed by the recommendation of the 
homeroom teacher with the advice and con- 
sent of the class director or principal. 

The pupil’s most intimate adviser is the 
homeroom teacher. The core content of the 
sophomore homeroom is the Manual of Ad- 
ministration mentioned above. Students en- 
tering the junior or senior classes from 
other schools are required to familiarize 
themselves with this manual. 

In addition to this printed material, there 
is issued each semester a detailed descrip- 
tive mimeographed bulletin listing each 
study, the nature of the course, the ground 
covered, the prerequisites, and the amount 
of credit given. 

Each student is given the following letter 
addressed to his parents: 
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SCHEDULE MAKING 


A LETTER TO PARENTS CONCERNING PURPOSE- 


FUL CHOICE OF HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Boys and girls from the elementary schools the 
country over are pouring into the high schools for 
additional education. The high school is rapidly 
becoming a part of the common school edycation 
for all the children of all the people. High-school 
graduates promise to be more common tomorrow 
than grade-school graduates are in our adult popu- 
lation of today. 

The high school of yesterday was largely an 
academic institution, offering only college prepa- 
ratory courses. Today many vocational subjects 
are being offered in high school, and the student 
entering high school is confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of choosing purposefully what subjects 
he will take. 

The most fruitful opportunity of Tulsa High 
School in codperation with parents is to guide its 
students in choosing subjects of study that will 
equip them to do well a work which they enjoy, 
which society wants done, and for which society 
as a consequence will reward them liberally. About 
sixty per cent of the graduates of Tulsa High 
School each year enter a life pursuit; the re- 
mainder enter college. For some types of special 
and skillful service to society a college training 
is required; for many other types of work it is 
not necessary. 

However, as a foundation for complete high- 
grace human living in our intricate society, college 
training is highly desirable for all who can attain 
it. Tulsa University makes it possible for Tulsa 
students to do college work in a fully accredited 
institution without the additional cost of going 
away from home, and to have their credits trans- 
ferred to other institutions. 

Much loss of time, energy, and income results 
from aimless effort in high school. Students who 
do not plan to go to college should elect those 
subjects which equip them for specific life pur- 
suits. Excellent opportunities in Tulsa and its 

vicinity await our graduates in oil fields, refin- 
eries, offices, banks, stores, factories, shops, hospi- 
tals, homes, and on farms. Courses are offered in 
oil-field mapping, shopwork, machine drawing, 
architecture, electrical appliances, auto mechanics, 
carpentry, cabinet making, acetylene welding, com- 
mercial art, interior decoration, banking, book- 
keeping, office appliances, typewriting, filing, busi- 
ness administration, retail selling, stenography, 
printing, presswork, linotyping, journalism, mil- 
linery, dressmaking, dietetics, agriculture, geology, 
chemistry, aviation, and music, all of which help 
students to adapt themselves to these fields upon 
finishing these special courses. 
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Students going to college should take a very 
limited amount of any of the above mentioned 
special courses. Colleges demand or prefer for en- 
trance credits in English, mathematics, foreign 
language, science, and history. The minimum en- 
trance requirements of most Western universities 
and colleges are two years of mathematics, two 
years of one foreign language, two years of his- 
tory, two years of science, and three years of 
English. College entrance requirements, however, 
vary greatly. The minimum requirements for most 
Eastern universities are four years of English, 
three years of Latin, and two years of Spanish or 
French, three years of mathematics, two years of 
history, and two years of science. Students and 
parents should decide early the college to be at- 
tended, and then select the high-school subjects 
which meet that college’s entrance requirements. 

This letter is addressed to high-school patrons 
with the sincere hope and urge that subjects be 
selected which will equip our young people for the 
opportunities and obligations ahead of them. Stu- 
dents will soon be making their choice of subjects 
for next semester. For those who are in the earlier 
years of the high school, a course for the re- 
mainder of the high-school work should be planned 
now, not only for the next year, but for each of 
the succeeding high-school years. Class directors 
and homeroom teachers are eager to counsel with 
patrons and students in planning purposeful 
courses. The services of the Dean of Girls, the 
Dean of Boys, and the Principal are also at your 
disposal in dealing with your guidance problems. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Eur C. Foster, Principal 
Approved: 
Merte Prunty 
Superintendent of Schools 
GALEN JonES 
Assistant Superintendent 
In Charge of Secondary Schools 


It is the duty of the homeroom teacher to 
learn enough of the personality, environ- 
ment, capabilities, and plans of the student 
to guide him in his school work, to advise 
him regarding difficulties which arise, and 
whenever possible to help him in his choice 
of work or college following school. Each 
teacher has a group of from thirty to forty 
students. The plan is to keep the same group 
with each teacher throughout its high-school 
career. 

The chief function of the class director is 
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guidance. The sophomore class director is 
freed from teaching classes. The junior and 
senior directors each teach two classes. A 
meeting of each class is held once each week 
with the director in charge. 

A segregated assembly is held once each 
month with the respective dean in charge. 

The deans and class directors meet on al- 
ternate weeks with the principal. At this 
time guidance meetings, with homeroom 
teachers, and class assemblies are planned. 


SCHEDULE MAKING 


The first step in actual schedule making 
is the advance survey, taken the eleventh 
week of the semester. An advance selection 
card is used for this purpose. Each student, 
including the 9A’s in junior high school, fills 
it out with his choice of subjects for the se- 
mester. This is done, at this step, without 
reference to choice of teacher, period, or 
ability grouping. 

The homeroom teacher who directs the 
selection has at hand all the guidance ma- 
terials mentioned above, and has, in addi- 
tion, for junior and senior students, a re- 
quirement card made out by the registrar in 
the principal’s office. 

Every effort is made to prepare this ad- 
vance survey accurately in order that it may 
be followed in schedule building. Students 
are advised to select studies carefully and 
thoughtfully since changes will be difficult 
to make. 

These advance selections are tabulated by 
clerks in the principal’s office during the 
twelfth week of the semester. A copy of the 
mimeographed tabulation is sent to each of 
the department directors. They in turn set 
up their departmental schedule, during the 
thirteenth week of the semester, using prin- 
cipally the block system described in Puck- 
ett’s Making a High School Schedule of 
Recitations, pages 131-136. 

No attempt is made to assign certain peri- 
ods for certain subjects, or to rotate the 
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periods so that certain subjects will come at 
different periods of the day on different 
days. 

The department directors have at hand 
information on ability grouping to enable 
them ‘to provide in their schedule for the 
correct number of sections. Students are 
grouped according to ability in English, so- 
cial studies, mathematics, language, and 
some of the subjects in commerce and home 
economics. The three-track plan is used. 
High, average, and low groups are desig- 
nated as A, B, and C, respectively. 

The schedules of each department are 
then checked in the office of the principal by 
a method which corresponds to the mosaic 
method described by Puckett in Making a 
High School Schedule of Recitations, pages 
136-138. Since there are so many sections in 
each subject it is not difficult to arrange the 
few single section subjects in each depart- 
ment so as to prevent conflicts. 

The twelve departmental schedules are 
synchronized ; room, homeroom, and study- 
hall assignments made; and conflicts elim- 
inated by the principal's office. The schedule 
is then printed in an eight-page bulletin 
called Schedule of Assignments, with de- 
partmental schedules arranged alphabetic- 
ally. 

ENROLLMENT 

Advance selection cards are returned to 
the students through the homeroom during 
the fifteenth week of the semester. The stu- 
dent then obtains an O.K. for each subject. 
Class teachers O.K. for sequence of sub- 
ject. Subjects in a new department are 
O.K.’d, by the homeroom teacher, except 
a few which must have the O.K. of the de- 
partment director. Any change from the 
original selection must have the signature 
of the parents. 

When all subjects on the advance selec- 
tion cards are O.K.’d, the printed schedule 
of assignments, office schedule cards, and 
student’s schedule of recitation cards are 
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distributed. The student’s schedule is ar- 

ranged on the office schedule card with ref- 
erence to the period and teacher as sched- 
uled. This is made out by the pupil in pencil 
and is checked by the homeroom teacher. 
The student’s schedule of recitation card is 
filled out in ink, leaving blank the space for 
teacher’s name. These cards are returned to 
the principal’s office during the sixteenth 
week. 

Previous to this time envelopes have 
been filled out by the teachers for each 
class. The outside of the envelope states the 
subject, hour, teacher, room, and capacity of 
the class. Inside the envelope are placed 
class slips, equal in number to the class size 
and filled out in full except for the student’s 
name, The envelopes are arranged in files 
by departments. 

During the last two weeks of the semester 
a clerical staff of capable students and mem- 
bers of the office force, under the direction 
of the assistant to the principal, take the 
student schedule cards and pull slips from 
the envelopes for each subject or study on 
the schedule. When all slips in the envelope 
are gone the class is closed and student 
cards with this class listed are changed. 

The student’s name is written on the class 
slip and these slips are returned, through 
the department directors, to the teachers for 
a class roll. The office schedule card is filed 
in the principal’s office. The student class 
card is stamped approved and is carried on 
the first day of the new semester and signed 
by all teachers. Teachers report to the office 
the names of any students who appear and 
for whom they do not have class slips, as 
well as the names of students for whom 
they have class slips but who do not appear 
in class. This makes possible the checking 
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of attendance the first day of the semester. 

Students receive their new cards through 
their homeroom one day before the first se- 
mester closes. They are taken home for final 
approval. If changes are required they are 
solicited on a request for change of sched- 
ule blank. This change must be O.K.’d by 
parents and homeroom teacher and made 
before the student enters his first class. The 
teacher receives from the office a slip show- 
ing change. This plan has greatly reduced 
changes after classes meet and increases the 
importance and value of the first day of the 
semester. 

The students come for their student class 
cards one week before the beginning of the 
fall semester and make necessary changes 
before the first class meets. 

The exact procedure is followed as dur- 
ing the first semester except that the clerical 
work is done during the summer. 

The cost of the clerical set-up for the en- 
rollment procedure is approximately two 
hundred fifty dollars for the enrollment of 
four thousand students. Student help at 
twenty five cents per hour is used for the 
most part. 

All forms are printed in the Board of 
Education Print Shop, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Samples will be mailed on 
request. 

This plan of schedule making and enroll- 
ment procedure has worked effectively in 
Tulsa Central High School. It has caused 
students to choose intelligently. It has 
worked with the least amount of confusion 
and red tape. It has been economical as a 
time saver, and has made possible a full and 
complete school day on the first day of each 
semester. 
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TEACHING SCIENCE AS A WAY OF LIFE 


ELssBETH KROEBER 


Eprror’s Note: This is the fourth and 
dealing with subjects as ways of life. 
James Madison High School, New York City. 


_ was the title of Dr. John L. Tilds- 
ley’s annual report to the Board of Su- 
perintendents of the Board of Education 
of New York City for the year 1927-1928. 
In it he recorded the opinions, the ideals, 
the experiences of almost five hundred sci- 
ence teachers in the New York City schools, 
the testimony of some sixteen thousand sci- 
ence pupils. Valuable as this report is as 
evidence of the status of science, its true 
value lies elsewhere. In stimulating thought 
and discussion and in uniting science teach- 
ers of this city in giving to their profession 
the best that lay within them, its importance 
has been inestimable. 

Teaching biology as a way of life. For 
teachers of other subjects to adhere to tra- 
dition, to old curricula, to worn-out meth- 
ods is inexcusable but understandable; for 
teachers of biology this is unpardonable. 
Ours is so recent a subject that we have 
not the load of generations of tradition to 
weigh us down. Again, as our science 
changes and grows—and it changes all too 
rapidly for comfort—as we are forced to 
reévaluate and learn and unlearn, we are 
not permitted to sink into lethargy and 
complacency. In revising our facts and syl- 
labi we are given a natural opportunity to 
reconsider our objectives. As biologists we 
cannot stand still; as our science grows we 
either keep pace or fall backward. If we 
grow it is almost axiomatic that our point 
of view towards our subject, towards life, 
and education should change. As biologists, 
too, we are possibly a little more prone, 
whether through training or natural inclina- 
tion, not to accept without questioning, not 
to act without experimenting. And lastly, 
perhaps subconsciously, we tend to trans- 
late into educational terms what the history 
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I article in the series edited by John L. Tildsley 
iss Kroeber is chairman of the biology department, 
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of our science teaches us. As we watch the 
drift away from taxonomy and morphol- 
ogy we incline automatically to shift our 
emphasis, not only in subject matter but in 
methods of teaching as well, from classifi- 
cation of facts, from memorization and 
recitation to experimenting and experi- 
encing. 

But not only may improvement in teach- 
ing be, with justice, demanded of us; there 
is that inherent in the subject matter of 
biology—the study of life—which should 
give us vision and breadth. That frequent- 
ly we fall short of this ideal is patent, even 
to us. But can we, if we are thoughtful, 
teach the development of an organism 
which through differentiation brings an in- 
creasingly larger area of itself in touch with 
an increasingly wider environment, and 
continue in our teaching simply to pour in- 
formation into a passive receptor? That is 
unbiological; instinctively we feel that as 
physiological growth is not a process of ac- 
cretion so cultural development is not su- 
perficial acquisition. When we see ourselves 
in the biological mirror, insignificant living 
things among other countless millions, do 
we not gain a broader outlook on life, a 
different perspective? Can we have studied 
and really understood the genetic theory of 
inheritance which shows that each of us is 
a chance combination of countless genes, 
molded, of course, by outside factors of en- 
vironment, and believe that Germans as a 
nation are essentially different from Eng- 
lishmen; that the white race is fundamen- 
tally superior to the brown? Can we on the 
other hand believe that all individuals, 
whether racially the same or different, are 
equal? Can our present concept of democ- 
racy endure? Can we employ pedagogical 
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methods which are based on an interpreta- 
tion of the class as the educative unit, rath- 
er than on the individual? Not if biology 
means anything to us; not if our teachers 
before us really kindled a spark and made 
biology a part of us! Provided we are sin- 
cere and earnest, we cannot let these many 
thousands of boys and girls meet us once 
a day for ten months without attempting 
more than the teaching of bare facts. A 
more complete understanding of life, in- 
cluding human life, should impose upon us 
the obligation of “educating’’ in its broad- 
est sense—bringing about changes with a 
view to developing an integrated person- 
ality. 

Ten years ago the objectives of educa- 
tion were summed up readily in terms of 
making good citizens, good parents, good 
workers, and good users of leisure time, 
rather than making good Latin scholars. 
Manifestly, since all our pupils will in time 
become citizens, and most of them parents 
and workers and users of leisure time, the 
schools should teach them to perform these 
functions adequately rather than inade- 
quately. Yet the teacher who in building a 
curriculum or teaching a class holds to the 
Seven Cardinal Principles will do no more 
for the community than he who twenty 
years earlier strove to make good Latin 
scholars. Scholarship in the classics, though 


perhaps not directly applicable to running 


an automobile, appreciating the pictures in 
the Daily News, or fulfilling any one of the 
hundred obligations of a daily life, is a defi- 
nite goal and one that is attainable by at 
least a few. Is it not justifiable to strive to 
produce a perfect product of any kind, pro- 
vided the necessary training makes the in- 
dividual no less fitted for the exigencies of 
modern life? But the wholesale order for 
good citizens, parents, workers, and users 
of leisure time must result in confusion for 
if we follow such objectives we are follow- 
ing a wraith. 
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First, objectives must not be stated in 
terms of a complete whole; until we ana- 
lyze the whole and see it in its parts we do 
not know what we are really after. A good 
citizen may be one who pays his taxes 
promptly so that the children of his city 
may all be housed in schools for six hours 
of the day and be kept out of mischief for 
another two hours; he may be one who pays 
his taxes grudgingly because he feels the 
teachers should be called to account for 
wasting his money in drilling on French 
verbs or demonstrating that the sum of the 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. He may be an active member of the 
Democratic or Republican club and pride 
himself on loyal party affiliations—lyalty 
is a highly esteemed virtue—or he may, 
through an abnormal sense of duty, feel 
himself called upon to change the existing 
order of things and, therefore, have no 
party affiliations. Good citizenship of this 
generation might not be tolerated in the 
next. In short, a “good citizen” is a very 
complicated being; even with the superior 
knowledge which we possess by virtue of 
being teachers, we should find our classify- 
ing and pigeonholing rather difficult. 
Secondly, objectives must not be thought 
of in terms of end results, but rather in 
terms of processes or experiences. Setting 
ourselves the objective of making an hon- 
est man will not suffice. We must plan our 
work and foster an atmosphere which will 
give repeated opportunity for honest dis- 
cussion in the classroom. I recently visited 
a class taught by a teacher for whom every 
pupil felt the highest respect. The subject 
under discussion was the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters. In response to a state- 
ment made by the teacher in regard to non- 
inheritance, a pupil arose and in the pres- 
ence of two visitors, one of them a school 
superintendent, deliberately said, “That’s 
silly.” The boy happened to be mistaken 
but he was honest, and teacher, class, and 
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visitors appreciated and accepted his hon- 
est protest without surprise or disapproval. 

In the third place, much more significant 
than the negative hazard of not attaining 
the goal we set ourselves, with objectives 
such as these, is the positive danger of 
turning out generation after generation of 
mass-minded conformists. We do not edu- 
cate individuals, but merely stamp all with 
the same mold. Such citizens and parents 
are not men and women for they are flat 
and lifeless. Since the time when we began 
to train for citizenship, parenthood, and 
efficiency in industry, we have proceeded 
steadily towards more complete standardi- 
zation. More recently this same standardi- 
zation is being advocated, with shifted em- 
phasis. Since the depression has suggested 
the shortening of the working day, the pre- 
dominant note in the discussion of educa- 
tional objectives seems to be to train for 
proper use of leisure time. If we are mak- 
ing robots we shall have to provide for the 
inclusion of a device for their relaxation; 
if we are developing adults with complete 
and integrated personalities they will be as 
well fitted for using their leisure time as for 
doing their work, for performing their du- 
ties of citizenship as of parenthood. 

Then what are the actual goals towards 
which we are looking? The objectives we 
should set down for ourselves, it seems to 
me, in teaching a lesson or planning a sylla- 
bus in biology should not be such remote 
generalities as making good citizens, but let- 
ting the child have such experiences, actual 
as vicarious, as will make him: 

1. As intellectually fearless in school as 
he will have to be in later life if he is to 
think and act independently. 

2. As intellectually honest as he must be 
if we would have him develop into an adult 
of complete integrity. 

3. Practise reflective thinking so that he 
may, above all else, acquire an attitude 
of appreciation of all reflective thinking, 
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and, possibly, develop the habit in himself. 

4. Open-minded and able to suspend 
judgment. This implies a problem-solving 
attitude ; seeing the world in terms of prob- 
lems, not in terms of facts. 

5. Critical of himself and others, yet as 
tolerant towards others as towards himself. 

6. Able to give accurate expression to his 
thoughts, dependent partly on keen observa- 
tion and straight thinking, partly on prac- 
tice. 

7. Feel the beauty and wonder of biologi- 
cal organization. 

8. Feel the thrill of creative work. To the 
scientist as well as to the artist comes the 
thrill of creation. 

9. As perfect physically as he will need 
to be to enjoy a life which will obviously be 
a full one if he attains these other goals. 

This is not a complete list nor are these 
objectives arranged in order of importance. 
Very briefly they could be summarized 
thus: to develop appreciation—an emotional 
growth; to develop a scientific attitude; 
and, lastly, to develop what is not directly 
a product of the scientific method, a sense 
of values coming from reflection, broad vi- 
sion, and full experience, that which makes 
for happiness. The first and the last are ob- 
viously, from their very nature, objectives 
of all education. However, I do not hesi- 
tate to include objectives which may be 
common to other subjects, since my thesis 
is not to show the superiority of biology 
over all other subjects, of which I myself 
am not convinced, nor even to argue for its 
inclusion in the curriculum. I feel we 
should incorporate only such subjects in 
which the amount of factual knowledge 
necessary is commensurate with the useful 
techniques arrived at, techniques of reading 
intelligently, weighing, discussing, deciding, 
not such remote questions as whether the 
subjunctive mode or the ablative absolute 
is required but real problems such as the 
reasons for the present depression or the 
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TEACHING SCIENCE AS A WAY OF LIFE ————— 


causes and the conditions of the Scopes 
trial. 

The only question then that concerns me 
is, Can biology be taught so as to attain 
these objectives? Yes, as far as it is pos- 
sible for us teachers who are ordinary hu- 
man beings, who have very limited time for 
contacts with our pupils, to accomplish re- 
sults. But only when syllabus makers think 
not in terms of facts to be taught but pri- 
marily in terms of attitudes to be created, 
and ask which facts will lend themselves 
best to this task; when teachers cease mak- 
ing a fetish of facts through regular text- 
book assignments, daily recitations, and 
standardized tests. In biology the absurdity 
of stressing facts is singularly apparent. 
New discoveries constantly contradict well- 
established “facts”; progress shifts the em- 
phasis. We began by teaching that heat de- 
stroys vitamins; the following year we 
were teaching that canned tomatoes are as 
good as raw oranges from the point of view 
of vitamin content. Ten years ago it may 
have been important for our city children 
to know the life history of the house fly; 
in the year 1932 textbooks and syllabi still 
include this information although the ga- 
rage has displaced the stable and carbon 
monoxide is more dangerous than the fly. 

And not only must we discard the teach- 
ing of a large body of facts, but what is al- 
most as important, we must change our in- 
terpretation of the teaching of the scientific 
method. Without constant application of 
the methods of science to the ordinary 
events of life, without making the pupil 
aware of the need for applying this method, 
we serve merely to train scientists, not to 
develop personalities. One of the steps in 
the scientific method is close observation, 
yet letting the pupil observe closely merely 
to train the powers of observation is use- 
less. Letting him observe closely so as to 
give him a realization of the advantages 
and often the necessity of close observation 


if he would know the truth; letting him 
observe closely so as to give him an appre- 
ciation of the danger of trusting to one’s 
own hasty deductions without verification 
—such observation has great value. To in- 
struct a group of pupils to examine and de- 
scribe a culture dish showing colonies of 
bacteria has no intrinsic value as an exer- 
cise in observation or description, has only 
some value in teaching relatively useful 
facts about the occurrence of bacteria, but 
may well be utilized to show how unreliable 
is testimony given even under the best con- 
ditions. How necessary is the closest obser- 
vation and the most precise expression if 
we would even approximate the truth; how 
essential is verification if we would know 
the truth! Then it is easy to show that in 
dealing with judgments which cannot be 
measured and weighed and definitely de- 
fined we are much more subject to error 
and prejudice, particularly so since these 
are frequently tinged by emotions. When 
the pupil tells “on good authority” of a 
child born with a birthmark resembling the 
object which inspired fear in the mother or 
of the exhumed corpse that showed an in- 
crease in length of hair and nails, even 
though twenty pupils in the class bring the 
same evidence from the experiences of 
twenty different families, he will be pre- 
pared to grant to such tales no more cre- 
dence than to the superstitions which he had 
previously learned to discard. He is given 
an opportunity to see that this is not iden- 
tical testimony that must be true because 
verified, since the case observed was not 
even the same case, nor were the witnesses 
reliable informants. If we stop here he has 
merely unburdened himself of one useless 
superstition; but our function is to go be- 
yond, to show the pupil the “danger of be- 
lieving that majority opinion constitutes 
proof.” Let us bring such things home to 


1 Jesse E. Whitsit, “Science and Intellectual Integ- 
rity,” Bulletin of High Points, May 1925. 
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the pupil again and again and if we suc- 
ceed in developing an appreciation of this 
we have taken a first small step in the di- 
rection of creating an attitude of vast im- 
portance, that of suspended judgment and 
open-mindedness. Through repeated expo- 
sure to problems the pupil will learn to hesi- 
tate before accepting, to doubt without de- 
nying. Reflection, at least in the classroom, 
will become habitual and when confronted 
with a problem the pupil will use the proper 
mode of attack. To test a class of fifteen- 
year-old boys and girls I deliberately asked 
the foolish question, “Then which is more 
important, heredity or environment?” It 
took but a short time for the pupils to tell 
me that this discussion was futile, that since 
both factors are essential we cannot deter- 
mine relative importance. If we take time 
to sift all facts, to reflect, if we create op- 
portunities for the pupils to express opin- 
ions which can sometimes be verified, often 
be weighed, but always considered serious- 
ly if honestly expressed, are we not accom- 
plishing some of the objectives set forth 
above? 

There was a period, before community 
civics was taught, when our biology sylla- 
bus included the teaching of the functions 
of the Board of Health, and we biology 
teachers pointed proudly to the inclusion 
of such a vital topic in place of the dissec- 
tion of the crayfish; that time is long past. 
True, such facts have some value if the 
teacher through arousing a genuine interest 
can associate the facts with a civic sense of 
duty. But by as much as we make practical 
application of our science by just so much 
does it fail to realize possible and more de- 
sirable cultural values. The implication is 
not that we should neglect to teach, for ex- 
ample, the value of vitamins and the proper 
making of diets; but let us not feel that 
this and similar practical applications alone 
would justify a course in biology. Let us 
not believe that when we have compiled a 
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syllabus of hygienic facts, each of which is 
individually of importance to the child, and 
in which provision has even been made for 
utilizing such methods that the child not 
only abstractly learns but concretely prac- 
tises, let us not believe that even then are 
we teaching biology as a way of life. I feel 
it is just here that general science, as now 
organized, fails. By teaching the child the 
mechanism of the electric bell and the auto- 
mobile, even the ubiquity of bacteria, we 
may at some future time help him out of a 
tight place while knowledge of the ap- 
pendages of the grasshopper or the succes- 
sion of the English kings would leave him 
helpless under all emergencies, yet in neith- 
er case have we done anything to help him 
make the world a better place in which to 
live. All such teaching leads the pupils along 
one narrow avenue of life—an avenue long 
and direct without obstructions to impede 
progress but none the less one of which the 
man or woman we are professing to de- 
velop, would soon tire; we must provide 
numberless by-paths and varied vistas if 
we would send him out prepared for rich 
living. 

Thus there is still more for us to accom- 
plish. We must let the pupil, through con- 
stant exposure to the beautiful, exposure 
through his own initiative and desire, be- 
come sensitive to the beautiful. This, I be- 
lieve, is one of the most important func- 
tions of our teaching. It is here that little 
help can be given the teacher. If the teacher 
feels the thrill and the inspiration of his 
subject, by as much as he is able to impart 
his enthusiasm to others he will be success- 
ful, provided always he is not bound by the 
fear of not being able to meet a formal ex- 
amination, of not being able to complete an 
arbitrarily set task. And by the beautiful I 
do not mean what is so crassly referred to 
as “Nature,” but I mean all that a biologist 
sees beyond the vision of the uninitiated in 
the out-of-doors, as well as in the simple 
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manifestations of life in amoeba, in the 
capillary circulation of the blood, in the ex- 
quisite complexity of mitotic division in the 
root-tip of an onion, in the development of 
the chick embryo. These may all be taught 
as facts with descriptive drawings and long 
names and though the world would recog- 
nize this as knowledge the child will be no 
wiser than if we substituted for this infor- 
mation rules of French grammar. But if 
once, only once, he has seen beyond the 
mass of jelly on his slide or the interlacing 
red lines in the goldfish’s tail, then he will 
be different and his judgments, his tastes, 
his “self” twenty years later will be deter- 
mined, perhaps only to the slightest degree, 
yet still determined, by that experience in 
the classroom, 

And lastly, if we would teach biology as 
a way of life we must provide not only an 
emotional but also a “spiritual driving 
force.” As Julian Huxley says, “Science has 
two inherent limitations. First, it is incom- 
plete, or perhaps I had better say partial, 
just because it only concerns itself with in- 
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tellectual handling and objective control. 
And secondly, it is morally and emotionally 
neutral. It sets out to describe and to un- 
derstand, not to appraise nor to assign 
values. Indeed, science is without value ; the 
only value which it recognizes is that of 
truth and knowledge.” But there are higher 
values—those subtle products and by-prod- 
ucts which will be apprehended by those 
who see beyond these limitations of science. 
Putting a tool into the hands of a craftsman 
does not necessitate the fashioning of an 
object; unless he realizes the need for an 
object or is inspired to the creation of one, 
his tool will lie idle; unless he has a scale 
of values, his tool may be used but there 
will be no ultimate gain from his contribu- 
tion. Unless we as teachers have a philoso- 
phy of education and of life which is con- 
stantly uppermost in our minds, our pupils 
will not be materially altered nor shall we 
have the satisfaction of seeing spiritual al- 
chemy transform the commonplace in life 
into expressions of power and of vision. 
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youths and adults were helped to appreciate the progressive functioning of a oe 


1" June, 1931, Madison High School pre- 
sented a strikingly unique commence- 
ment program. Its general theme was based 
on one of the seven objectives as stated in 
the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation—Citizenship. Our program took the 
form of a dramatization of how the people 
of our community have expressed their citi- 
zenship through one particular medium— 
their support of public education. 

Some time ago our Superintendent of 
Schools, Harry A. Wann, discovered, or, 


perhaps, more accurately rediscovered, the 
original record book containing the minutes 
of the earliest meetings of the “Boards of 
Trustees” of the school of Madison. It was 
he who originally conceived the idea of the 
utilization of such records in our com- 
mencement program. He also furnished the 
early inspiration and guidance in the for- 
mation of our plans. 

With a broad, general view of what the 
program might be, a joint volunteer com- 
mittee of faculty and students enthusi- 
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astically went to work on the details. After 
much discussion and deliberation, a drama- 
tization comprising four acts was projected. 

Act I pictured a meeting “of the Employ- 
ers of the School of Bottle Hill in 1803.” 
(Bottle Hill was the name given to the orig- 
inal settlement, the name being changed to 
Madison during the presidential administra- 
tion of James Madison.) The time 1803 was 
selected because it was the date of the earli- 
est records of school board meetings. 

Act II portrayed a public meeting in 
1890, the purpose of which was to indicate 
the way in which public approval or dis- 
approval of the acts of the Board of Trus- 
tees was made manifest. 

Act III showed a meeting of the Student 
Council of High School as it actually exists, 
indicating the way in which our students 
today, manifest good qualities of citizen- 
ship by reason of their participation in con- 
ducting the business of the school. 

Act IV was a projection into the future 
of what our teachers and students felt our 
public education would be like in 1950. 

Having set up the framework of our 
project, the next step was an elaboration 
of the details. We had taken as one of our 
major objectives the active participation of 
every member of the graduating class and 
of the faculty in the project. With that in 
mind, the work of each act was laid out 
with the appointment of several commit- 
tees, each one to be responsible for a par- 
ticular job. For example, in each of acts 
I, II, and IV a research committee, a cos- 
tume committee, a property committee, and 
a playright or dramatization committee 
were appointed with student chairmen and 
one or more faculty members as guides and 
counselors for each. In act III, the student 
council scene, a dramatization committee 
was all that was needed. This committee 
was able to prepare all the lines in the act 
from the material contained in the minutes 
of the secretary of the student council. 
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As plans developed and committees be- 
gan to function, not only the whole school, 
but the community in general, became tre- 
mendously interested. The aid and advice 
of a score or more adults was sought and 
gladly given. Especially were the members 
of the local historical society helpful, not 
only supplying valuable first-hand informa- 
tion and data but also providing costumes 
and stage furnishings, or using their influ- 
ence in securing such properties from oth- 
ers. 

After the research committees had gath- 
ered together an abundance of data, the 
dramatization committees cast it into pres- 
entation form. Necessarily the membership 
on these two committees overlapped con- 
siderably. When the dramatization was 
completed, the costume and property com- 
mittee gathered the properties necessary 
for appropriate settings. With the final 
completion of the dramatization, it was 
placed in the hands of a faculty commit- 
tee, headed by our dramatics teacher, which 
assigned the parts. Of the fifty-four mem- 
bers in the class, forty-five had speaking 
parts, while the remaining nine were used 
as stage and property hands or extras. 

If space permitted we should like to re- 
produce the entire four acts as they were 
presented. Act I and Act IV are of such 
significance that we shall present them al- 
most in their entirety. 


MILESTONES 


Madison’s Adventure in Citizenship 
FIRST MILESTONE—1803 


“A meeting of the employers of the school of 
Bottle Hill was holden at the home of Reverend 
Perrine at early candle lighting, April 18, 1803.” 

Those present were: 


Aaron BuRNETT 
Mrs. Burnett 
BENJAMIN PIERSON 
MartTIN 
Lott HAMILTON 


PRISCILLA 

Rev. Perrine 
Mrs. Perrine 
Luke MILLER 
Mrs. MILLER 
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Scene: Reverend Perrine’s Kitchen. 
Time: Seven o'clock, April 18, 1803. 
Settinc: Mrs. Perrine is filling teakettle and ar- 
ranging furniture. 


PRISCILLA. Mamma, is Jane coming tonight? 

MRS. PERRINE [scandalized]. Mercy no! Why 
this won't be over till 830—long past your bed- 
time. Besides, this is a very important meeting. 
Little children couldn’t come. 

priscILLA. Mother, may I stay up for the meet- 
ing, please? 

MRS. PERRINE. Gracious, no. Perhaps your father 
will let you stay up until they come. 

REV. PERRINE [enters, fetches wood, and pokes 
fire]. The chill is still in the air, remarkable for 
this time of the year. I'd best poke up this fire be- 
fore they come. 

PRISCILLA. Father, may I please stay up? May I 
stay up until the meeting begins? 

REV. PERRINE. No, child, you must go to bed as 
soon as you hear them at the door. 

PRISCILLA [looks anxiously out of the window). 
Here comes some one with a lantern and it is Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Burnett and Mrs. Miller and Mrs. 
Burnett are with them. [Goes to her father and 
mother, kisses them, and exits.} 

REV. PERRINE [goes to door and looks out]. So 
it is—there’s Luke and Aaron and the missus. 
Well, Ma, you'll have company for the evening; 
also remember, I want you ladies to be quiet this 
time. [Enter Luke Miller, Aaron Burnett, and 
wives. Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Burnett bustle off 
to Mrs. Perrine and kiss her.] 

MRS. PERRINE. I’m so glad you came, Keziah. 
How is the darling baby, Mirandy? [Taking her 
wraps.] 

MRS. MILLER. She had rather a bad attack last 
night, but Luke fixed her up. [Mrs. Perrine takes 
wraps; women gossip, fade into background.] 

MEN [entering, shake hands]. Evening, Dominie. 

REV. PERRINE. Evening, folks. Enter, gentlemen, 
the others will be here at any minute. (Voices 
heard outside.) [Benjamin Pierson, William Mar- 
tin, and Lott Hamilton, the school teacher, enter.} 

REV. PERRINE. Enter, gentlemen. 

BENJ. PIERSON. We stopped by for Howell, but 
he has to tend a sick mare. 

MILLER. Well, we have a quorum, anyway, and 
there is important business. 

REV. PERRINE. Let’s commence. Draw up your 
chairs and we'll sit ‘round the table. [Men draw up 
their chairs, Perrine facing audience. Before 
sitting, Rev. Perrine offers a prayer—ladies sitting 
right bow heads. Perrine to Luke Miller.] Get 
your minutes out there, Luke. 
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MILLER (rising and reading). February 14, 1803. 
The directors met as the constitution directed. 
All present. Reverend Perrine was chosen both 
moderator and treasurer. Luke Miller as clerk. 
It was unanimously agreed that the following 
rules should be adopted : 

1. There shall be public examination of the 
scholars at the expiration of every quarter. 

2. The teacher shall catechize the scholars at 
least once every week. 

3. Every scholar that is capable shall read at 
least once each day from the Bible. 

4. Every scholar who is capable shall write a 
letter of his own composition at least once 
every week which shall be either inspected 
or corrected by the teacher. 

5. Mr. Martin and Mr. Howell were appointed to 
visit the school on the first Monday in March. 

6. Mr. Burnett and Mr. Miller were appointed 
a committee to wait on hiring an additional 
teacher to be tried for a month. [A notice 
was to be put in the Morris Town paper that 
a teacher was wanting.] 

REV. PERRINE. Anything forgot, folks? Aaron, 
let’s have your report on hiring an additional 
school teacher. 

BURNETT. Well, my boy took the notice up the 
next day. I haven't received any replies, but I'll 
try again. 

HAMILTON [rising]. Mr. Moderator, may I 
speak? [Rev. Perrine nods.] If the directors have 
no one in mind, I should like to recommend my 
sister for the position. She has not only had 
exceptional schooling in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but also can recite Revelations from 
beginning to end. 

rEV. How do you gentlemen feel on this mat- 
ter? 

MARTIN. I think that’s a very good idea. Miss 
Hamilton must be very well prepared. 

prerson. I think we ought to try her, too. 

[Much talking from corner where women are.] 
Voice says, “And the newest one’s have ribbons 
on.” [Icy stares from the men at the women.] 

rev. What do you think, Luke? [nods] and you, 
Aaron? [nods] All right, Mr. Hamilton, will you 
please notify your sister that we shall try her for 
a month? 

HAMILTON. Thank you, gentlemen. I’m sure 
you won't regret the appointment of my sister. 

rev. Well, how did you find things at the school 
on Monday? 

MARTIN. Things look pretty good, but the wood 
was rather low and the school needs a fire for 
the chilly weather. 
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MARTIN. A pane of glass was badly cracked; in 
fact, I don’t think it will last until next year. 
There is only one extra desk and two of the three 
new scholars have no desks. We will have to 
have a new one made for next year. The new 


teacher will have to have a desk and chair, too. 


I guess that’s about all. 

REV. [looking into crock on table]. We have just 
six cents in the treasury. That will buy just 
enough wood, but we haven't paid Mr. Hamilton 
this month's salary yet. I will forward his salary 
and it can be paid back next quarter. 

BURNETT. With all these additional expenses and 
a shortage besides, I think we will have to con- 
sider an increase in tuition. 

rev. We'll certainly have to have more money 
for next year. That's a good suggestion, Aaron. 
Heretofore, the rate has been five cents per pupil 
a quarter. We would have to raise it to six cents 
perhaps. 

PIERSON. It seems as though we'll have to. 

MILLER. There’s Abe, he couldn't pay any in- 
crease, especially with the high cost of books. That 
would be twenty cents extra for him. 

MARTIN. We have never had to pay more than 
five cents. 

rev. Can you suggest any other way to meet the 
expenses? 

MARTIN. Well, no. 

rev. Are you then all in favor of raising the 
tuition one cent a quarter or four cents a year? 
How about it, Luke, Aaron, Will, Ben? [Nods of 
assent from each in turn.] Well, then, it’s unani- 
mously carried in the affirmative that the tuition 
be six cents each quarter. [Reaches in crock and 
pulls out six cents—hands it to Hamilton.] Mr. 
Hamilton, here is six cents to purchase wood for 
the rest of the year. Aaron and Ben, you visit 
the school next month. Is there anything else we 
should discuss, Luke? 

mitter. No. [Each shakes his head.} 

rev. I will notify you when the next meeting 
will be holden. [Looks over to his wife as he pushes 
back chair; addresses her.] Have you anything for 
these folks? 

MRS. PERRINE. Yes, everything is ready. 

[She pours water into the teapot and hands 
cakes to Mirandy and Keziah who give them to 
the men.] 

Curtain 


FOURTH MILESTONE—1950 


“The Board of Education met February 15, 
1950, in their new quarters in the Regal Office 
Building, Corner of Waverly and Main Streets. 
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Reports were given of the work of the Executive 
and Staff Officers for the year. The following 
were present: 


PRESIDENT oF Boarp 

MEMBERS OF THE Boarp oF EpUCATION 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

District CLERK 

Stupent REPRESENTATIVE” 


Scene: Modern office, 1950. 


PRESIDENT. The meeting will please come to 
order. May we have the minutes of the last 
meeting? 

CLERK. Last regular meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 15, 1950. The minutes were approved as read. 
Recommendation to hook up with central television 
system made by Superintendent of Schools. Owing 
to the inadequacy of equipment now in use the 
Superintendent was asked to investigate cost and 
report at next meeting. 

The Board passed a resolution to add a psychia- 
trist to the medical staff in the school clinic. The 
attendance report showed a lower percentage of 
absences in the schools than at any time for the 
past three years. 

It was noted also that since the compulsory 
school age has been increased from 16 to 18 years, 
more boys and girls have been graduating from 
the high school. [Notices of the coming school 
election have been posted announcing the election 
of two new Board members, and an appropriation 
for next year of $650,000 for current expenses.] 

BOARD MEMBER. Quite a fair-sized appropriation 
as compared with the money spent on Madison 
Schools when we were youngsters. But, then, the 
population of this town has almost tripled in the 
past twenty years. [To superintendent] Just how 
many have we on roll at present? 

SUPERINTENDENT. 3,478 in all eight buildings. 
The Junior High School has the largest enroll- 
ment with 928 children on roll. 

PRESIDENT. May we have the report of the Su 
perintendent of Grounds? 

cLerK. As has been noticed in the past, the town 
landing field has become quite inadequate for the 
needs of the high school. This inadequacy is be- 
coming constantly more apparent. Visitors from 
the State department of education call frequently, 
and it is often impossible for them to find land- 
ing space. It is recommended that the Board con- 
sider the purchase of property adjoining the high 
school that we may have our own landing field 

SUPERINTENDENT. If this were possible it would 
be much more convenient for the planes which 
take our students to the county vocational schools. 
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At present much time is lost in their meeting at 
the town landing field almost a mile from the 
school. 

BOARD MEMBER. That is an expensive proposition 
and I doubt whether we have enough need of a 
landing field to warrant the outlay of money. Are 
there so many students attending the county voca- 
tional school? 

SUPERINTENDENT. Yes, there are at present 212 
students in the vocational school and some are 
electing courses for next year which will oblige 
us to send them to neighboring counties, depend- 
ing upon the type of vocational training they 
choose. It is necessary for the student to be near 
the field of industry he is studying—such as cera- 
mics near Perth Amboy and Trenton, agriculture 
near the State Experiment Station, textiles near 
Paterson, etc. 

BOARD MEMBER. Getting the field in shape would 
be comparatively reasonable as it would be for 
daytime use only. It is that composition which 
absorbs the sun’s rays during the day and sends 
out lights at night that is so costly, and we should 
not need that of course; the real-estate value of 
the property itself is worth about $80,000, I should 
judge. 

ANOTHER BOARD MEMBER. Quite a long step we've 
come in the past twenty or twenty-five years. The 
old bus that ran to Florham Park seemed pretty 
good to us; and our fathers, in their horse and 
buggy days, thought the automobile an expensive 
freak that would not last. But it’s great to live in 
this age when so much is happening. 

PRESIDENT. Will Mr. Mathews and Mr. Donald- 
son please investigate this matter of a new landing 
field and report on it at our next meeting? Please 
continue the report you were reading. 

CLERK. Window panes are occasionally knocked 
out by boys playing games in the rear of the 
building, thus upsetting the central ventilation sys- 
tem until the panes are replaced. It is recom- 
mended that guards be placed on these windows as 
it is useless to have unmovable windows whose 
panes can be knocked out. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Superintendent of Grounds 


PRESIDENT. Will the committee on grounds 
please give this matter their attention. Mr. Miller, 
will you give us the medical report please? 

MR. MILLER [a Board Member]. The report of 
the medical staff states that: In connection with 
the clinic, twelve cases of malnutrition have been 
taken care of by the school. The children get all 
of their meals at the clinic, and are responding 
to the diet and improving rapidly. 
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Two operations were successfully performed 
last month at school expense—one for tonsils and 
the other for appendicitis. 

The dentist reports that school training in cor- 
rect dental habit and fifteen years of dental work 
in our school clinic are now showing results. 
Tooth and gum defects are noticeably decreasing. 
The health program has been strongly emphasized 
in the first four grades, as it is felt that there 
health habits are formed. The student body has 
been examined by the nurses and it is reported 
that 72 per cent have normal health with no 
physical defects apparent. 

PRESIDENT. A very gratifying report. Mrs. Phil- 
lips, have you a report from the physical-educa- 
tion department? 

MRS. PHILLIPS. Today we consider it as impor- 
tant that a girl have erect graceful carriage as 
that she have a reading knowledge of French, and 
as important that a boy have straight shoulders 
and a strong back as that he have a knowledge of 
trigonometry. Health habits are not only taught 
but practised. Games are played in our school that 
adults as well as boys and girls love to play—not 
contests to decide the winner so much as games 
played for the fun in the game itself. 

With the longer school day, our attention, as 
outlined in our extracurricular program, is focused 
on the value of health habits and we feel that we 
at last have time to accomplish a long-felt need 
in education. We are now graduating from our 
schools citizens trained in physical as well as 
mental habits. 

PRESIDENT. Are there any other reports before 
we hear that of the superintendent of schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT. The president of our High 
School Student Council has a report from the 
student body which she asks permission to give 
at this meeting. 

PRESIDENT. We shall be glad to hear it. 

STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE. I am pleased to re- 
port that the response of the students towards the 
honor system is, on the whole, most gratifying. 
On behalf of the student body I should like to 
thank the Board and the school administration for 
granting our petition to lengthen the school day. 
It is possible now, with longer periods and super- 
vised study, to have practically all studying done 
in school. This gives us time after school for 
many outside activities sponsored by private or- 
ganizations but codperating with the school in 
their general program. The cafeteria is serving 
fine lunches. The incorporation of many good 
courses of recreation give us time during the day 
for play and relaxation. There is scarcely a stu- 
dent in school who is not a member of some 
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athletic team. About half of the high-school stu- 
dents belong to some musical organization—or- 
chestra, band, or glee club. Then we have about a 
dozen other clubs, some of the most important 
of which are the Nature Lovers’ Club, Moving 
Picture Society, Dramatic Club, and Travel Club. 
This gives us all a chance to ride our favorite 
hobby during school hours. We want the Board 
to know that we appreciate what they are doing 
for us. 

PRESIDENT. You may tell the student body that 
the Board is very happy to be of service. We are 
always interested in what the boys and girls are 
doing. Now may we have the report of the super- 
intendent of schools? 

SUPERINTENDENT. In connection with the extra- 
curricular program, I am pleased to report that 
club activities within the high school are result- 
ing in very worth-while achievements. In our art 
and literature clubs, especially, we have produced 
some fine examples of creative ability. The furni- 
ture designs, too, as turned out in our county 
manual-arts department are worthy of attention. 
Many specimens made by Madison boys are now 
on display in the museum room of the public 
library. When I look back on the progress in 
secondary education made in the past twenty 
years, I am compelled to admit that I once con- 
sidered impossible what we are now accomplish- 
ing. For one thing we have left behind the idea 
that schools can function only nine and one half 
to ten months of the year. That idea began in 
the days when farmers needed their sons in the 
summer harvest field. Today large numbers of 
our students are enrolled in church vacation 
schools, others in camps controlled by the school, 
getting their natural-science information at first 
hand and still others may be found in various 
buildings where special summer courses are con- 
ducted all during the months of July and August. 
I am urging again that the Board arrange for a 
hook-up with the central television system, as one 
television apparatus now in use is quite out-of- 
date. For example, twice last week we were 
obliged to cut off because both pictures and 
speeches were blurred: once, when the prime 
minister of England was addressing Parliament 
and once when the president of China was in- 
augurated. Both of these were programs needed 
in our course on international relations. 

I am pleased to report that our motion-picture 
class has taken over one hundred pictures to send 
to foreign schools. There have been so many more 
demands for pictures of the activities of our boys 
and girls than in previous years. The interest of 
school boys and girls of all nations in one another 
is growing. 
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BOARD MEMBER. We are spending too much 
money on this sort of foolishness. It is this sort 
of thing that is increasing the budget so tremen- 
dously. We can find much better use for our 
money. 

OTHER MEMBER OF BOARD. I disagree with that 
sentiment. I advocate the improvement of the pic- 
ture department and the advancement of the in- 
ternational picture-exchanging idea. If the great 
aim of education is training for citizenship, we 
must not overlook one of the most important 
phases of this work—training in international 
friendship. We cannot limit our interests to the 
boundaries of our own country. In our fathers’ 


day to be a good American citizen one needed to. 


be interested only in the United States. In the 
days of their fathers and grandfathers to be loyal 
to one’s State or section was sufficient. But all that 
is past. We must think not in terms of the United 
States alone but of the entire world, and to train 
our boys in loyalty to the United States is not 
enough, if at the same time we are not training 
them in friendship towards the people of all other 
nations. 

PRESIDENT. Thank you, Mrs. Phillips. I think 
you have expressed the sentiments of the majority 
of the citizens of our community. 

Curtain 


Perhaps it might not be amiss to attempt 
an evaluation of our own program. 


1. It was the students’ program—one 
which they had a share in preparing 
and presenting, not one in which they 
were passive, inert participants. 

2. It presented an opportunity for every 
student to enter whole-heartedly and 
zestfully into that program which, in 
the mind of the student, is the most 
significant and most important of his 
entire school career. 


3. It presented a splendid opportunity 
for getting over to the general public 
some important aspects of the plans 
and policies of the present school ad- 
ministration without labelling them as 
such. 


4. It created such public interest and de- 
mand for tickets was so great that it 
was decided to present only the play 
the night before “Commencement” to 
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accommodate every one. Both nights 
the house was packed. On “Com- 
mencement Night” the stage was 
cleared after Act IV, the entire class 
assembled on the stage in conventional 
cap and gown, and the formal presen- 
tation of diplomas was made in the con- 
ventional manner. 


In response to letters to patrons request- 
ing expressions of their opinions regarding 
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the program, one typical reply is quoted: 

No matter how eloquent and scholarly a speaker 
may be, to a student his manner is bombastic, his 
words are mere cant. 

The audience, if I mistake not, was thrilled by 
the spirited manner in which the whole program 
was carried off. 

It must, too, have given a new zeal and impetus 
to those teachers who were in any way connected 
with it. 

May we never again go back to the old stereo- 
typed form of commencement. 


GUIDANCE AT WORK IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


R. Maurer 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Maurer, of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, has written this article as one in the series being edited by Earle Rugg. The 
series deals with the “solution of problems by concerted action.” 


cage are few administrators or teach- 
ers who would insist that a secondary 
school is merely a place for the reciting of 
lessons or the doing of tasks. Its broader 
service is most certainly revealed in its 
ability to create situations for the develop- 
ment of the desirable personal attributes of 
its students. School is not a preparation for 
life; it is life in a very real sense, and we 
cannot hope to train students for adult life 
unless we have within the school situations 
that are typical of adult life. The guidance 
movement places emphasis upon the ideal 
of training students for citizenship in a 
democracy. With this point of view estab- 
lished, it becomes increasingly evident that 
teachers of the modern school must keep 
that element uppermost in their minds 
rather than adopting an easier method of 
arbitrarily disposing of matters in which 
the students are concerned. 

The faculty of the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School in Uniontown has defi- 
nitely committed itself to the thesis that the 
guidance of youth is its major function, and 
a conscious effort is being made to make 
every resource of the school available for 
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this all-important work. This paper is sub- 
mitted with the hope that a brief descrip- 
tion of the organization effected in this 
school for this work may prove suggestive 
to others interested in projecting guidance 
programs in their schools. 

A moment of serious contemplation will 
convince one that the guidance of youth is 
a prodigious task of such infinite complexity 
that it surpasses the knowledge of any one 
agency working independently. It is strictly a 
cooperative enterprise, and as such must 
have the intelligent and sympathetic interest 
of the teachers, patrons, and the pupils them- 
selves. In reviewing our accomplishments, 
it appears that this consideration is basic 
and of paramount importance because, ob- 
viously, much of the work incident to the 
project must be assumed by the homeroom 
counselors and the classroom teachers, and 
the success of the plan is contingent upon 
their willing and enthusiastic participa- 
tion. For the principal of the school or 
any other administrative officer to assume 
the réle of personal counselor of pupils 
would indeed be a signal for the teachers 
and counselors to evade the responsibility 
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which they might better shoulder. It is Unit IV How We Can Profit Most from Our n 
rather the function of the principal and 2 a Clubs r 
other administrative officers to codrdinate Usit 'V from Our 
| the various guidance agencies within the Unit VI. | How We Can Profit Most from Our v 
i school. Think of schools in which the guid- Assemblies si 
| | ; ance project has been inaugurated and failed Unit VII How We Can Profit Most from Our g 
; i and, quite likely, you will be thinking of __. Games and Sports p 
| OB schools in which the responsibility for the Ut VIIT_ How We Can Profit Most from Our ai 
consummation of the program was assumed nit 1X How We Can Profit Most from Our a 
B. by the principal or some one agency indi- School Activities Of 
cated by him. EIGHTH-GRADE GUIDANCE MANUALS fe 
| With this first step defined, the question Unit I of ta T 
i naturally presents itself as to how the nec- Units 1] gi 
' if essary faculty response may be elicited. At to V Educational Opportunities re 
H the very start, we were especially fortunate Unit VI Our Local Opportunities th 
i in securing Dr. D. H. Sikenberry of Ohio Unit VII Choosing the Course se 
i State University for two of our institute NINTH-GRADE GUIDANCE MANUALS bu 
| te —. Dr. pooner a recognized Unit I The Organization of Our Senior High of 
iq } eader in the guidance field, and in his School co 
| two talks before our teachers he em- Unit II ac 
Lie phasized the need of a definitely organized °° VIII bg ncn High School and Its do 
if tae am of guidance. We ae indebted to Unit IX —_ Extra-Curricular Activity Program of 
| him for a prospectus of guidance manuals the Senior High School re] 
| projected for grades seven to twelve inclu- Unit X § Our Individual Curricula for the cor 
} sive. Some of these manuals have already Senior High School the 
f been edited by our teachers; others are be- The editing of these manuals necessarily vie 
} ing developed at the present time. His visit -ntsited a considerable amount of research 7 
by a series of work and investigation on the part of the 
ty seminar meetings m w teachers. The monographs, when completed, 
t | every teacher in the school was assigned are made available for the teachers and : ft 
-p some very definite part. Committees were pupils in the grades for which they are in- 7 
if appointed, suggestions made, recommenda- tended. They are then used as a basis for Stal 
tions and followed, discussions and committee reports planned 
' Teh. gram was well under way. Mention has for the homeroom and guidance periods “a 
ies ) been made of the guidance monographs ach week. One of the chief merits of this pron 
| i edited by the teachers. A number of these jan is found in the fact that the teachers pare 
4 cy bling of the material presented. The 
som your faculty becomes guidance conscious ; a genu- 
| ave Chew content: ine enthusiasm for the work is forthcom- 
SEVENTH-GRADE GUIDANCE MANUALS ing. We find that our most successful work 
Unit I How We Can Profit Most from Our is accomplished in situations in which the 
Homerooms -students and teachers work together as 
Units 1 go ge Profit Most from Our a stners in matters which are of immediate 
Unit III How We Can Profit Most from Our Concern to both. ’ 
‘ Subjects of Instruction During the semester just passed, we have 
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made a serious attempt to follow out the 
recommendations of our superintendent, 
Milton D. Proctor, in the matter of home 
visitation. The school organization neces- 
sary for this work was effected by our 
guidance committee. The home-visitation 
project had the unqualified endorsement 
and support of every homeroom counselor 
and classroom teacher because it was rec- 
ognized that such visitation was essential 
for the proper counseling of our students. 
The faculty adopted this slogan at the be- 
ginning of the year: “The home of every 
resident student visited by a teacher before 
the Christmas holidays.” Homeroom coun- 
selors were offered assistance in this work, 
but it is estimated that ninety-five per cent 
of the home contacts were made by the 
counselors themselves. This in itself is an 
accurate index of their serious intent in 
doing this task well. 

Each teacher was asked to file a formal 
report of the home visits with the guidance 
committee. These reports, together with 
the teacher’s recommendations, were re- 
viewed carefully, and in all cases which 
demanded further treatment the forms were 
referred to the department or subject teach- 
er concerned. Many of the existing malad- 
justments were, of course, discovered and 
after they were remedied a better under- 
standing was made possible between the 
school and the home. Counselors, in making 
these visits, learned much about the atti- 
tudes of parents towards school policies, the 
economic status of the home, and the gen- 
eral home atmosphere in which the student 
lived. These facts, as well as others, na- 
turally assume their proper perspective in 
the teacher’s analysis of the student’s be- 
havior problems in the school. It is inter- 
esting to note in passing that the time of the 
individual visits ranged from five minutes 
to two hours. The average time for a visit 
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was approximately thirty minutes. The 
visits were not made in a half-hearted or 
perfunctory manner, because it was not ob- 
ligatory for a counselor or teacher to engage 
in this work. In almost every instance, the 
teacher was graciously received and assured 
of parental cooperation. 

The foregoing discussion serves to em- 
phasize the fact that the first agency, and 
it might be added the basic one, in our 
guidance program is the homeroom coun- 
selor. No other agency in the school is so 
well informed concerning the personal at- 
tributes to the students as is the counselor. 
The relationship existing between the stu- 
dent and the counselor is unique. It must, 
perforce, be admitted that certain of the 
student’s teachers may discover facts with 
which the counselor is not acquainted, but 
when these items are made known and any 
revision of the student’s schedule appears 
necessary, the counselors fund of informa- 
tion about the student is considered the de- 
termining factor. Psychologists are insistent 
that the subtler side of the pupil’s person- 
ality does not reveal itself through inter- 
views or conferences, but rather through 
situations. The counselor, by virtue of his 
day-by-day contact with the student, is at 
all times fully aware of these situations as 
they arise. His fund of information about 
the student enables him to make a fair an- 
alysis of the student’s difficulties, and it is 
in this way that our most effective counsel- 
ing is made possible. 

This article has confined itself to a dis- 
cussion of but two of our guidance projects. 
There are many others which might be ac- 
corded similar treatment. It is hoped that 
this treatise will be highly suggestive of 
what is being done and what can be ac- 
complished by other schools interested in 
the possibilities of such a program. 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF NINE, 1911 
Cavin O. Davis 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the fifth article in the series dealing with the work of important com- 
mittees on secondary education. This committee is often called the “Committee on Articula- 
tion.” A later paper will consider the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education 


(1918). 


T first secondary schools in America 
were college preparatory—the Latin 
grammar schools. Then came the academies, 
offering as a rule a wide range of studies 
leading in one of two directions—to college 
on the one hand, to life on the other. The 
third great movement in secondary educa- 
tion started in 1821 as the modern high 
school and at first turned its attention com- 
pletely away from college thoughts. 

However, with the increase of wealth and 
leisure among its constituents, the high 
school of 1821 gradually took on college- 
preparatory notions and ideals. Indeed, 
within fifty years, that is by 1871, the col- 
lege-preparatory course or curriculum was 
the dominating one. Then business or prac- 
tical interests reasserted their claims and for 
a short space of time the two influences 
moved along at nearly equal rates. In 1893 
the famous Report of the Committee of Ten 
came from the press. This Report, though 
in some of its statements purporting to be 
especially concerned with the welfare of the 
youth who had no intent of entering col- 
lege, nevertheless, in its total effect, 
strengthened greatly the control of college 
interests within the high school. 

Following 1893, the development of sec- 
ondary education in America was exceed- 
ingly rapid. This was the period that gave 
rise to the six-year high school and its off- 
shoot, the junior high school; this was the 
time when adolescent psychology, educa- 
tional sociology, and comparative pedagogy 
arose and developed powerfully; this was 
the time when the secondary-school people 
themselves began to feel irksome under 
what they pleased to regard as college domi- 
nation and illiberality; this was the time 
when hundreds of youths poured into the 
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secondary school from social and economic 
classes that heretofore rarely, if ever, had 
sought an education above that represented 
by the elementary grades; this was the time 
when newer and newer subjects clamored 
for admission to the secondary-school cur- 
riculum and in consequence forced the ex- 
tension of the principle of course or cur- 
riculum elections. 

Out of this turmoil of conflicting forces 
and struggling ideals appeared from time to 
time great national educational commissions 
or committees charged with the duty of 
studying various aspects of the problem. 
The first of these (as stated) was the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Later came the Committee 
of Fifteen, the Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements, the Committee on Cul- 
tural Elements and Economy of Time in 
Education, and several others. 

By the year 1910 the curriculum confusion 
in secondary schools had become so great 
and the conflicting demands of collegiate 
and of noncollegiate constituencies had 
reached so acute a stage that the secondary- 
school people themselves deemed it wise 
and necessary to endeavor to bring order 
out of the chaos. In consequence, in that 
year another notable national committee was 
appointed to deal, in particular, with the 
question of articulation between high school 
and college. This committee owes its exist- 
ence to what was then called the Secondary 
Department of the National Education As 
sociation. It was headed by Mr. Clarence D. 
Kingsley, at that time a teacher in the Man- 
ual Training High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. The other members of the commit- 
tee were: William M. Butler, principal, 
Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Frank B. Dyer, superintendent of schools, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles W. Evans, prin- 
cipal of High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey; Charles H. Judd, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Alexis F. Lange, dean of college fac- 
ulties, University of California, Berkeley, 
California; W. D. Lewis, principal of Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; William Orr, deputy State com- 
missioner of education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; W. H. Smiley, principal of East Eide 
High School, Denver, Colorado. 

This Committee of Nine made its report 
at the National Education Association in 
1911, its findings and recommendations be- 
ing printed in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tion Education Association. Most of the 
ideas voiced here later became incorporated 
in expanded form in the various reports of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education which took over the 
work of the Committee of Nine and func- 
tioned actively from 1911 to 1923 or later. 

The Committee of Nine opens its report 
by referring to a resolution passed by the 
department at the time of its annual meet- 
ing ‘n Boston the year previous (1910). By 
this resolution colleges were called upon to 
discontinue the practice of holding to the 
common requirement of two foreign lan- 
guages for admission and were urged to 
recognize as electives offered for admission 
“all subjects well taught in the high school.” 
Further, the resolution of 1910 declared that 
the public high schools would be “greatly 
hampered in their attempt to serve the best 
interests of boys and girls until such modi- 
fication is made by the colleges.” 

The Report of the Committee of Nine 
then states that the resolution of 1910 was 
adopted with but one dissenting vote, that 
the existing committee had been appointed 
in accordance with the spirit of those reso- 
lutions, and that it conceived its functions to 
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be “to prepare a rational statement of the 
work that the high school should do.” 

In order to carry out the purposes for 
which it was established, the Committee 
submitted the results of its deliberations un- 
der three main headings; namely, 

A. Some preliminary considerations on 
the field and functions of education in the 
high school 

B. A working definition of a well-planned 
high-schoel course 

C. Reasons for the adoption of the defini- 
tion as a basis of college education 

Under division A the Committee pre- 
sented five “considerations,” as follows: 

First, it quoted Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, as 
saying in his annual report that “American 
education, from elementary school to col- 
lege, is suffering from the attempt to teach 
too many subjects to the same student at the 
same time.” Dr, Pritchett was further quoted 
as saying that while he was not opposed to 
having the high school enrich its curriculum 
by the addition of new subjects he did be- 
lieve that students taking the newer subjects 
“should not be required to carry all the older 
subjects ... [and] that it is the duty of the 
college to adjust itself to the high school 
thus broadened.” 

Here clearly the Committee sought to use 
the judgments of a powerful policy-shaping 
agency to establish the premise that the bur- 
den of responsibility for educational re- 
forms in the secondary schools rested with 
the colleges and that those institutions 
should adjust themselves to the high schools 
rather than that the high schools should be 
expected further to adjust themselves to the 
traditional regulations of the colleges. 

Second, the Committee declared that, in 
its opinion, “it is the duty of tax-supported 
schools to give to every student instruction 
carefully designed to return to society in- 
telligent, able-bodied, and progressive citi- 
zens.” “To this end,” continues the state- 
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ment, “certain work should be included in 
every course [curriculum] of every student 
whether or not he contemplates entering a 
higher institution.” 

In division B of its report, the Committee 
states in some detail what these common in- 
tegrating elements ought, in its judgment, to 
be. These are: three units of English, one 
unit of social science (including history), 
one unit of natural science, and “systematic 
physical training.” In particular, the Com- 
mittee stresses the desirability of including 
courses in economics and community civics 
in every curriculum, pleading its case as fol- 
lows: “Every high-school student should be 
given a practical knowledge of affairs in his 
own community—political, industrial, phil- 
anthropic; of the basic principles of State 
and national politics; and of the movements 
for social reform and international peace.” 

Twenty years have gone by since these 
words were written but it would be a fair 
question to ask whether current practices 
meet at all adequately the standards set up 
by the Committee in this respect. 

In section three of division A of its re- 
port the Committee lends its complete sup- 
port to the ideas which were at that time 
giving birth to the junior-high-school move- 
ment. It especially goes on record as 
upholding the view that secondary educa- 
tion—not only in its early years but, in 
a sense, throughout its entire period—is 
an exploratory agency, a time for testing the 
powers, interests, and capacities of pupils in 
many different ways and in many different 
forms of human endeavor. This view was 
supported not alone in respect to general or 
cultural education but also in respect to vo- 
cational life. To these ends the Committee 
held that “opportunity should be provided 
the student to test his capacity in a fairly 
large number of relatively diverse kinds of 
work,” that the forming of life purposes 
should be encouraged, and that every boy 
and girl might very properly be given a start 
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along the line of a chosen vocation. How- 
ever, the Committee was unanimously op- 
posed to making the high school a finishing 
trade school or in having it shape its in- 
struction so as to encourage students to 
make irrevocable vocational choices too 
early in life. Any choices that were made in 
the earlier grades should, the Committee 
held, be regarded merely as provisional and 
should be open to complete revision, if need 
be, in later years of the school course. To 
this end, the Committee took the ground 
that it is wholly indefensible for colleges to 
require four years of preparatory work in 
any particular subject “unless that subject 
be one that may properly be required of all 
high-school students.” The Committee, 
therefore, requested all institutions of high- 
er learning to discontinue such practices im- 
mediately. 

Many institutions of higher learning were, 
of course, already practising the principles 
here advocated. No doubt, too, in some oth- 
er quarters the recommendations were ac- 
cepted with favor and soon adopted. But in 
many sections of the country it is evident 
the proposals fell upon stone-deaf ears. 

In its plea for giving greater recognition 
in the schools to such subjects as mechanic 
arts, household science, and agriculture, the 
report charged that “under the authority of 
the traditional conception of the best prepa- 
ration for a higher institution many of our 
public high schools are today responsible for 
leading tens of thousands of boys and girls 
away from pursuits for which they are 
adapted and in which they are needed to 
other pursuits for which they are not 
adapted and in which they are not needed.” 
“By means of exclusively bookish cur- 
ricula,” continues the argument, “false 
ideals of culture are developed [and] a 
chasm is created between the producers of 
material wealth and the distributors and 
consumers thereof.” The Committee, there- 
fore, advocated the inclusion of these sub- 
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jects (mechanic arts, household science, and 
agriculture) “as rational elements in the 
education of all boys and girls, and especial- 
ly of those who had not as yet chosen their 
vocation.” 

No doubt this appeal did have some effect 
in shaping the curriculum in the grades of 
the late elementary and junior high schools. 
Whether it bore much fruit in the senior 
high school is open to question. 

In seeking to establish “A Working Defi- 
nition of a Well-Planned High-School 
Course”—the task attempted in the second 
division of the report—the Committee gave 
its support to several policies which since 
that time have come to be commonly ac- 
cepted practices among most reputable col- 
leges and universities. Among these prac- 
tices are the following: 

1. Requiring but fifteen units of high-school 
work for college admission, not including “physi- 
cal training and chorus singing.” 

2. Disapproving the practice of admitting to 
college students “weighed down with conditions” 
—a practice which was declared to be unfair to 


the high school, the college, and the student him- 
self. 

3. Requiring in every high-school curriculum 
“the completion of two majors of three units 
each and one mincr of two units—and one of 
the majors should be English.” 

4. Prescribing that of the fifteen units required 
for graduation not less than eleven should consist 
of English, foreign languages, mathematics, social 
studies, natural science, “or other work conducted 
by recitation and home study.” 


Some of the other recommendations made 
in this section of the report have not been so 
fully accepted as the four given above. 
Thus, for example, the Committee declares 
that “the requirement in mathematics and 
foreign language should not exceed two 
units in mathematics and two units in 
one foreign language other than Eng- 
lish.” True, large numbers of high schools 
now do adhere to this principle in 
determining the requirements for gradua- 
tion, and likewise numerous colleges set 
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these standards as the maximum admission 
requirements in the two fields mentioned. 
However, there surely are enough excep- 
tions to the practice among both high schools 
and colleges to make the proposals far from 
being the universal law which the Commit- 
tee hoped to have established. 

Again, after specifying in some detail 
what should be the character of the eleven 
fixed or constant units, the Committee held 
that “the other four units should be left as 
a margin to be used for additional academic 
work or for mechanic arts, household 
science, commercial work, and other kinds 
of work that the best interest of the student 
appears to require.” Further, the Committee 
contends that “no limitation should be im- 
posed upon the use of the margin except that 
the instruction should be given by competent 
teachers with suitable equipment in classes 
not too large and that the student’s work 
should be of satisfactory grade.” 

In its third division of the report, the 
Committee seeks to justify its previous rec- 
ommendations by reiterating, in part, some 
of its earlier views and by presenting il- 
lustrative material in the form of quotations 
taken, for the most part, from other printed 
reports or from the published addresses of 
prominent educators. These summarizing 
principles may be paraphrased as follows: 

1. College admission should be based solely 
upon the completion of a well-planned high-school 
course. 

2. Many apt students do not go to college 
merely because they realize too late that they took 
courses in the high school which, although dictated 
by their aptitudes and needs, are not accepted for 
college admission. 

3. “The idea that a student should, early in his 
high-school course, decide whether he is going to 
college ignores one of the chief functions of the 
high school; namely, that of inspiring capable 
students with the desire for further education.” 
Further, “. . . the chief characteristic of education 
in a democracy as contrasted with that in a so- 
ciety dominated by class distinctions, is the prin- 
ciple of the ‘open door.’” 

4. The attempt to supplement the work re- 
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quired by colleges for admission with additional 
work demanded by the interests of the community 
and by an adequate understanding of the needs 
of boys and girls is “highly unsatisfactory.” The 
Committee then offers quotations taken from the 
Report of the High School Teachers Association 
of New York to substantiate its contentions. 

5. Even when students follow faithfully the 
usual college prescriptions, they are not the best 
prepared for admission to college—a contention 
that is bolstered by the figures given out by 
Abraham Flexner in his book, The American Col- 
lege. 

6. “In the attempt to prepare for the widely 
varying requirements of different colleges, the 
energies of the school are dissipated”—this state- 
ment being a direct challenge to the colleges to 
stop their attempt to set up independent stand- 
ards for the high school to meet and to get to- 
gether in a coéperative manner and work out 
uniform standards. 

7. Finally, in its lists of criticisms, the report 
says: “But by far the most serious objections 
to the present condition is .. . to be found in 
the restrictive effect upon the high-school develop- 
ment. The high school today is an arena in which 
our greatest educational problems should be 
worked out.” The report then mentions the 
enormous increase in high-school attendance and 
argues that only as the high school is made free 
from all college limitations can it fittingly expand 
and strengthen its position so as to take care, in a 
worthy manner, of the task of training these 
young men and women for a progressive democ- 
racy. 


The finished report, put into final form, no 
doubt, by its chairman, appears to have been 
sent to each of the other members of the 
Committee who affixed their signatures to it. 
However, in doing so, their sense of obliga- 
tion seems not to have been satisfied. Con- 
sequently, a “Supplementary Report” was 
drawn up and attached to the main Report. 
This supplementary document reiterated the 
fact that the pupil constituency in the high 
schools had greatly changed and that while 
some new provisions had been made to take 
care of this hitherto unschooled body of 
young people, these changes were not suffi- 
ciently complete nor sufficiently suited to 
meet the situation adequately. In particular 
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the committee contended that pupils varied 
greatly in specific abilities. Some, it held, 
were apt in mathematics but not in foreign 
languages and vice versa. Consequently, the 
main body of the report was amended by the 
supplementary report to read, in part, as 
follows: “We believe that insistence upon 
the study of mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage as a Sine qua non of an education is 
based largely upon the belief that both are 
indispensable for intellectual discipline.” The 
validity of this view the committee doubted 
and hence went on record saying, “In place 
of either two units of mathematics or two 
units in foreign language, the substitution, 
under proper supervision, should be allowed 
of two units consisting of a second unit in 
social science (including history) and a sec- 
ond unit of natural science.” 

To Professor Judd, however, even this 
new liberal declaration was not liberal 
enough. In a personal statement he pleaded 
for even greater latitude in pupil choices. 
He preferred, he said, to have the various 
requirements not specific at all in respect to 
subjects, but to permit candidates seeking 
admission to college to offer merely “a cer- 
tain amount of coherent work in the high 
school” and then to have the pupil continue 
the sequence in college. He pleaded also for 
some machinery whereby the high school 
should follow up the work of pupils in col- 
lege and the colleges should report to the 
high schools the achievements of their pu- 
pils during the first year or semester in the 
institution of higher learning. 

Just what effect this report had on school 
practices it is difficult to state. As mentioned 
previously, many of the proposals made 
were later incorporated almost verbatim in 
the pamphlet entitled “Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education,” prepared by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education and published in 1918. 
This is not strange, as Mr. Kingsley was the 
chairman of both committees and had as- 
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sociated with him on the second one some 
of the individuals who served on the first 
one. Certain it is that the bulletin “Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education” has had 
a profound influence on the thought and 
practice of school work as is evidenced by 
the enormous number of copies that have 
been printed and circulated by the United 
States Bureau of Education. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that there was a cumulative 
influence radiating out to the schools of 
America all the time after 1911 and that 
much of this is traceable to the Committee 
reporting in that year. True, not all colleges 


—: allowing more condensation than 
»rose, would be a better medium for 
giving such a concentrated essence of the 
Conference as we present here. Space limi- 
tations have obliged us to select the items 
which have the greatest possible interest for 
readers, omitting much good material. 
Names of speakers and others participating 
in the program are not mentioned here but 
will be supplied on request to any who wish 
to issue personal challenges or to express 
active disagreement with ideas expressed. 
This abstract is in no sense comprehensive. 
Many of the best talks were given without 
reference to prepared papers; for these we 
have no record from which to select ex- 
cerpts. Valuable opinions expressed in dis- 
cussions were lost to the record in most 
cases. Inadequate as this abstract is, it will 
offer a few stimulating ideas to every read- 
er and is a fair cross-section of the spirit 
of the Conference. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL CONFERENCE — THE NEW 
AGE CHALLENGES TEACHING METHODS 


Joun Carr Durr 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Duff is an instructor in secondary education, New York University. Many 
of our readers will recall his contribution to the September number. 
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in America as yet permit a choice of foreign 
language or mathematics for admission to 
their institutions and fewer still waive both 
these requirements and demand only that a 
candidate shall present evidence that he has 
pursued a well-planned, concentrated cur- 
riculum in the secondary schools, but there 
is evidence that the trend is in that direction 
—certainly among the liberal institutions. 

Most good things in this world start from 
small beginnings and grow by accretions. So 
it is with school reforms. The work of the 
Committee on Articulation is an illustration 
of this fact. 


E. R. G. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCES 

Three behaviors characterize schoolmen 
in their reactions to the Zeitgeist. The 
drifters float along with the tide, uncon- 
scious of the inevitable day of reckoning 
that lies just ahead. The opportunist, faced 
with overcrowding and curtailed budgets, 
adroitly attempts to lead the members of 
his faculty to discover for themselves the 
irrepressible problems and to set themselves 
the task of dealing positively with them. 
The way of mastery calls for still another 
and quite different reaction to the Zeitgeist. 
It is looking beyond the present spirit to 
that which must surely emerge; it is meas- 
uring the great economic and social forces 
which are discernible and which control to- 
morrow’s Zeitgeist. It is shaping the insti- 
tution in spirit and internal organization so 
that it anticipates the needs which tomor- 
row will make felt. After a decade and a 
half of numbing and stultifying conformity, 
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we seek for leaders who can challenge, 
plan, and plead for constructive programs. 

The junior high school is particularly 
fitted to adapt itself to the challenge of the 
new age. Guidance is the method which best 
meets the challenge. Education is guidance, 
and the teacher is the most effective guide, 
the teacher who is capable of aiding the stu- 
dent to set up for himself “objectives which 
are dynamic, reasonable, and worth while.” 


THE ROUND TABLES 


Round Table 1—Ability Grouping. Meas- 
urement has shown that high performance 
of one kind does not imply high performance 
of every other kind, so homogeneity is im- 
possible. So-called homogeneous grouping 
creates a snobbish aristocracy in school and 
relieves teachers of obligations to make in- 
dividual adjustments. Ability grouping by 
subject seems sound where scheduling per- 
mits ; even better, perhaps, is random group- 
ing with effective attention to individual 
capacities and interests. In extracurricular 
activities entirely heterogeneous as to ability 
of students participating this plan has re- 
peatedly proved practicable. 

Round Table 2—Mental Hygiene’s Con- 
tribution to Methods. Many graduates of 
schools have to be reéducated in the sani- 
tarium or the hospital. Teachers must see 
the whole child and the whole job. An ex- 
pert in any line has more than specialized 
knowledge ; he has insight into the relation 
of his specialty to the whole. Likewise, the 
school must not be insular but a part of the 
whole community. The visiting teacher in- 
terprets the school and promotes adjust- 
ment; she interprets behavior rather than 
merely judges it. The concepts and impor- 
tance of health must be broadened to place 
emphasis on mental health, which shows it- 
self in the digestion of the past and in the 
anticipation of the future. The integration 
of the personality is promoted by larger 
educational tasks—units, projects, problems 
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—rather than piecemeal memoriter learn- 
ing. 

Round Table 3—School Radio—Possibili- 
ties and Limitations. In some school dis- 
tricts which are in serious financial difficul- 
ties it is being proposed that retrenchment 
be effected by using the radio to replace 
many teachers. This is patently absurd to 
all who know about radio or teaching. Local 
educational broadcasts have uncharted 
possibilities, but not as the basis for a com- 
plete teaching method. National and inter- 
national chains now promise increasing aid 
to education, but we have yet to refine the 
techniques by which program items can 
most effectively be used. At present we can 
develop the habit of “supplementary listen- 
ing” as we have developed a system of sup- 
plementary reading for various subjects. 

Round Table 4—Sociology’s Contribu- 
tions to Methods. Sociology contributed 
the socialized recitation, a great leavener. 
Most of sociology’s contributions to meth- 
od are indirect. For methods we look to 
physiology and psychology; we look to so- 
ciology for the what. Methods are directly 
associated with purposes. Every method is 
a best one for its corresponding purpose. 
Some teachers confuse the means with the 
ends; they think of teaching methods as 
ends and assume that if the methods have 
been good, the purposed learnings have as- 
suredly been accomplished. There is a tend- 
ency also to think that some one method is 
the best method for all purposes. This re- 
sults in the overwork of some methods be- 
cause of the herd-tendency to carry a good 
thing into the ground. 

Round Table 5—The School Motion 
Picture—Possibilities and Limitations. At 
the present time the silent pictures are more 
valuable as teaching aids because they are 
available in a much larger number than 
talking pictures. The possibilities in sound 
pictures are being exploited more and more. 
Providence has installed sound projection 
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equipment in both junior and senior high 
schools. It is apparent that the motion pic- 
ture is not a method or the basis for a meth- 
od; it is a device which can be employed 
profitably in most subjects taught by what- 
ever method. Its possibilities and limita- 
tions are analogous to the radio. For both 
of these we are only beginning to appreci- 
ate the possibilities but have not yet worked 
out the most effective content or methods. 

Round Table 6—Methods That Influence 
Character Growth. Concerning the proj- 
ect method: If project teaching is to lead 
to the development of a higher type of citi- 
zenship and nobler character, it must be so 
planned and carried through that the indi- 
vidual shall increasingly subordinate imme- 
diate desires for more distant goals and his 
own selfish purposes to the common good 
of the group. Through discipline to free- 
dom rather than to self-expression must be 
the underlying philosophy of education and 
its basic purpose must be to provide situa- 
tions for the natural interplay of construc- 
tive social forces leading to the modifica- 
tion of behavior towards desirable and 
worth-while ends. 

Round Table 7—Tests and Measure- 
ments. Critics of testing programs point 
out that tests are not measurements. Learn- 
ing is the transformation of the individual, 
not to be measured by performance in reci- 
tations and examinations. The things pu- 
pils remember are not all they have learned. 
Regents examinations are no measure of 
learning. You may have learned the most 
important lessons of a lifetime yet be un- 
able to pass a factual test. Objective tests 
may even hinder progressive teaching. . . . 
Defenders of tests insist that because tests 
measure only some phase of learning, there 
is no reason to neglect their use entirely. 
Faith is not enough; we are sure of growth 
only in so far as we can measure it. But 
the values possible from testing depend al- 
most entirely on the classroom teacher who 
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alone is in contact with the pupil. Testing 
is to help teachers understand pupils... . 
New Rochelle reports that it does not both- 
er with intelligence tests but puts its faith in 
a battery of achievement tests. 

Round Table 8—Pupil Accounting and 
Universal Education. To afford teachers 
the true picture of the whole integrated pu- 
pil during his entire school life and thus en- 
able them to be truly his “guide,” an effec- 
tive system of continuing cumulative rec- 
ords is essential. To this end, all informa- 
tion must be easily available, meaningful, 
comparable, accurate, objective, show 
trends of development, be easily interpreted, 
and filled with opportunities to learn the 
pupil better. The best type is that devel- 
oped by the American Council, a cumula- 
tive record folder. It is now used in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Round Table 9—Improving Methods 
Through Teacher Growth. The school 
principal has six major responsibilities 
towards his faculty: to build up a good 
morale ; to promote the clarification and in- 
tegration of the duties of the faculty; to 
coéperate sympathetically in determining, 
analyzing, and solving individual teaching 
problems; to stimulate and guide profes- 
sional growth; to encourage and provide 
opportunity for experimentation; to pre- 
serve the individuality of his teachers. 
These are intramural responsibilities. Ex- 
tramural responsibilities include the intelli- 
gent codperation of school officials with di- 
rectors of professional schools and colleges 
to the end that training courses may be pro- 
vided which best meet the real needs and 
interests of the teachers. 

Round Table 11—Activities and Enthu- 
siasms of Boy Scouts. The Boy Scout pro- 
gram is particularly well adapted to be util- 
ized as an extracurricular activity of the 
junior high school. There is a close parallel 
between the principles and methods of 
Scouting and those of the progressive 
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school. Because of this similarity of pur- 
pose and plan, they are well adapted to 
work together. Scouting is flexible. The 
beaten trail of Scout requirements leads out 
into the general field of boy interests at 
every angle, but troop activities are not con- 
fined to the beaten trail. Like hounds in a 
hunting pack, the boys go off in twos or 
threes or individually, each according to his 
inclination. A good troop program provides 
opportunity for each boy in each patrol to 
carry on those activities which are most in- 
teresting and helpful to him. 

Round Table 12—How Can Faculty 
Meetings Influence Pedagogical Adven- 
tures? The faculty meeting is receiving 
proper recognition as an instrument of cre- 
ative supervision through which the teach- 
ers may find themselves professionally. A 
socialized faculty is natural in a socialized 
school. The meetirigs cut out administrative 
announcements and tiresome lectures by 
principals and supervisors. The teachers, 
working through a committee, plan and or- 
ganize the program for the term. Demon- 
stration lessons by teachers conspicuously 
successful with a new method, debates, re- 
ports on visits to other schools, serious dis- 
cussion of real school problems—these and 
a variety of other topics form the material 
of the socialized faculty meeting. The 
teachers have a voice in the administration 
of the school and in the determination of 
its policies. No more robots but active mem- 
bers of a profession, each with a sympa- 
thetic and intelligent understanding of his 
work in relation to the whole program 
which he has helped to form, to improve, 
to tear down, and build up according to his 
improving concept of educational purposes 
and methods—that is the new teacher in a 
socialized faculty. 

Round Table 13—The Contract Method 
Meets the Challenge. Each student in the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
receives a guide sheet in each subject. This 
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is related in form to the “contracts” used 
elsewhere, and its operation resembles the 
Dalton Plan. The guide sheet provides free 
laboratory time, self-corrective devices, op- 
portunity to work in flexible groups, and 
final objective tests. It gives to all the three 
essentials of mental health—a task, a plan, 
and freedom to carry it out—the opportu- 
nity to reach the goal, each in her own time, 
at her own speed. 

Round Table 14—Stimulating Pupil In- 
terests in English Expression. Our preoc- 
cupation with silent reading has led us to 
neglect the appreciations and conditioning 
powers arising only through tone, inflection, 
nuance, rhythm, and cadence. They may be- 
come effective stimuli through verse speak- 
ing, chanting, and the speech choir. Silent 
reading does not bring out the music in 
poetry. The speech choir provides an easy, 
natural, strongly motivated introduction to 
the communal living of literature within 
the social groups of the school. From its 
work the modification of meanings and 
lines come about as naturally as the altera- 
tion of a play in rehearsal. The natural in- 
evitable step is the production of verse and 
rhythmic prose for the choir by the pupils. 

Round Table 15—The School Library. 
Accumulated evidence shows that the pro- 
vision of complete school-library service is 
basic to the success of the modern type of 
school program. The library serves every 
function of the school, curricular and ex- 
tracurricular, from the mathematics classes 
to the general shop. Books and furniture 
aiéne do not make library service. Not less 
important than these is the intelligent direc- 
tion by a trained teacher-librarian who 
knows her stock and knows the customers 
and their needs. Formal library lessons are 
antiquated. The student learns the use of li- 
brary materials through the actual use of 
these materials in his self-purposed quest 
for data, facts, knowledge—all of some 
likely value to him in his study of some 
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school subject or personal hobby. The com- 
petent librarian will connive with the teach- 
er to get each student the books he wants 
to read, even if his selections include some 
titles not recognized as “classics,” 

Round Table 16—Associational Atti- 
tudes. Secure desirable associational atti- 
tudes by planning anew the social-science 
courses. Reorient the objectives ; emphasize 
changes in pupils, not subject matter to be 
taught. Use a method of investigation and 
discussion of current problems of school 
and life. In testing, be concerned with opin- 
ion more than information. . . . Another 
plan is to conceive all school activities as 
instruments for developing right social atti- 
tudes. Attitudes are developed through par- 
ticipation. Skillful planning and administra- 
tion will assure that right attitudes are con- 
comitant with satisfactory adjustments of 
each pupil to varied experiences. 

Round Table 17—Guidance. The class- 
room teacher is the keystone of the guid- 
ance program, especially when he is a 
homeroom teacher as well. Only the parent 
comes into closer contact with the child. All 
schocl subjects, all school activities are po- 
tentially agencies for guidance. Greater 
than these is the influence of personality 
in pupil-teaching contacts. Vocational guid- 
ance for a shifting future is much less im- 
portant than educational guidance—the 
child’s adjustment to his immediate prob- 
lems in school and out of school. Essen- 
tially, all education has guidance or adjust- 
ment as its end. 

Round Table 18—The Remedial Class. 
The group-study plan applied to remedial 
learning infers that remedial learning is a 
self-active process following the general 
laws of learning. Self-activity connotes 
freedom, which is a result of the organiza- 
tion of time, subject matter, pupil person- 
nel, and checks. Such organization is part 
of the teacher preparation. 

Round Table 20—Architectural Adapta- 
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tions. Every school building is a distinct 
problem to the conscientious architect, for 
school programs and methods vary so wide- 
ly that standard plans are impossible if nec- 
essary adaptations to specific uses are to be 
made. . . . The library may be considered 
the most important room in the building. 

. . There is no justification for Gothic _ 
towers and other gingerbread on school 
buildings. Utility must be in every element. 
Organic architecture, which means sincere 
use of materials to produce the maximum 
utility, rejects such features as elaborate 
stone columns concealing beneath the stone 
veneer an H column and a framework of 
steel. . . . Of the modernistic: Ultimately, 
development and refinement will bring 
about something good; at present we may 
expect to see many atrocities produced by 
extremists, faddists, and the untrained. 

Round Table 23—Music Methods. Tastes, 
appreciations, ideals, attitudes, and mental 
perspectives are a better index of one’s 
character than what he has or what he can 
do. The aim of music education is to de- 
velop appreciation of beauty in music. 
Music participation is the very best appre- 
ciation. Singing is one of the best means of 
gaining and understanding the appreciation 
of music. 

Round Table 24—Practical Aids. Meas- 
ure mechanical aptitudes, not aptitude. On 
this depends the effectiveness of practical- 
arts instruction; on such scientific measure- 
ments depend the success of guidance ef- 
forts. Interest and ability are not synony- 
mous. Our program will succeed to the ex- 
tent that it nourishes and strengthens the 
boy’s natural impulse to make things and 
do things. We must give each student a 
chance for creative thought and expression 
through his own experiences. . . . The 
Junior Mechanics is an organization which 
curricularizes the extracurricular. It is be- 
ing conducted experimentally in some junior 
high schools, particularly in Pennsylvania. 
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Round Table 26—Business Education. 
The interest of the students will be pro- 
moted if the business-education classes are 
organized as a business office and given fre- 
quent opportunities to participate in activi- 
ties derived from real business affairs of 
the school organizations. The content, scope, 
and method of a course in junior business 
training should be organized with reference 
to the home environment of the students 
concerned. If a child has a part-time wage- 
earning employment, he has a right to ex- 
pect the school to help him in his present 
work as well as in his preparation for 
adult life. 

Round Table 27—-Art Methods. Man 
lives not by bread alone, but nobody wants 
organized leisure. Group activities are most 
satisfying and stimulating, provide for 
emulation and approval. Budding artists are 
eager to learn new techniques, and we all 
need to acquire the educated eye—to be 
able to see relationships and distinctions in 
form and color. Art advances as more ama- 
teurs find pleasure in creation and are bet- 
ter able to enjoy the creations of others. 

Round Table 29—Foreign Languages. 
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It is difficult but necessary to give students 
agreeable means of acquiring a large vo- 
cabulary and reducing the drudgery of con- 
stantly referring to dictionaries and word 
lists. One method which is entertaining and 
effective is to fix attention on the meaning 
of the French word by showing its deriva- 
tion from the Latin. . . . The marionette 
theater offers possibilities for dramatizing 
in a foreign language with the least possi- 
ble time and effort spent on the business of 
production, allowing the time to be spent 
on pronunciation and diction and matters 
directly relevant to learning the language. 

Round Table 30—Scientific Thinking. 
The teacher and the pupil are responsible 
not only for individual improvement but for 
social progress. The development of sci- 
ence concepts or ideas must be within the 
comprehension and interest range of the pu- 
pils taught. Enjoyment and interest in sci- 
ence phenomena is fully as important as the 
direct science knowledge gained. Science is 
not a province roped off for specialists in 
laboratories ; it is a way of thinking, a col- 
lection of attitudes necessary for all who 
are to be adequately adjusted to this age. 


AN ALL-SCHOOL PROJECT IN DRAMATICS 


Ben WELLS 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Wells, of the 


pupils codperated in a project in dramatics. 


participation brought 


I" 1s one thing for a school to enjoy a 
play or pageant produced by a class, a 
homeroom, or a dramatics club, because the 
small size and the homogeneity of the per- 
forming group ensure to all of its members 
the values to be derived from participation 
in play production. It is quite another 
thing, however, for an entire six-year high 
school, with an enrollment of 350, to formu- 
late and carry through a project in dra- 
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matics involving the constructive and crea 
tive activity of practically every member 
of the school. Such a project was under 
taken by the University High School of 
Ann Arbor in its Washington Bicentennial 
observance. 

The nature of the project constituted a 
unifying interest for students of all ages. 
This year’s Washingtonian atmosphere had 
become so electric that a dramatic discharge 
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AN ALL-SCHOOL PROJECT IN DRAMATICS 


was inevitable. Early in the year the feeling 
became general that the school’s Bicenten- 
nial contribution should be more than a per- 
functory reénactment of familiar scenes 
from Washington’s career. There was a de- 
sire for a tribute of a more creative nature. 
At the same time, there was throughout 
the school a deep interest in those aspects 
of Washington’s character and relations 
which have only recently been brought to 
light. This interest owed its impetus to an 
assembly program which proved to be the 
most popular one of the year. Dr. Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, director of the William L. 
Clements Library of American History in 
the University of Michigan, presented a 
new picture of Washington’s Yorktown 
campaign. These revelations of Washing- 
ton’s strategy were the fruit of Dr. Adams’s 
researches in official British correspondence 
which has recently come into the posses- 
sion of the Clements Library. Such a re- 
vivification of Washington’s military genius 
inspired the students to want to make their 
interpretation of Washington historically 
authentic and up-to-date in scholarship. 
The committee laying plans for the ob- 
servance had, then, three purposes: the re- 
creation of scenes from Washington’s life 
which would emphasize his essential char- 
acter rather than an unreal idealization; 
the depiction of character traits authenti- 
cated by the most recent findings of schol- 
ars; and the presentation of these scenes 
in such a way that a large part of the stu- 
dent body would share in the activity. Ac- 
cordingly, it was planned that each of the 
six grades should present one phase of 
Washington’s character development. Owen 
Wister’s The Seven Ages of Washington 
suggested the scheme. Responsibility for the 
episodes was then divided as follows: 
Washington, the Boy—Seventh Grade; 
Washington, the Frontiersman—Eighth 
Grade; Washington at Home—Ninth 
Grade; Washington as Commander-in- 
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Chief—Tenth Grade; Washington, the 
President—Eleventh Grade; Immortality— 
Twelfth Grade. These assignments being 
made, the grades met separately during the 
homeroom periods and set to work. 

Within each grade there was a division 
of responsibility. One group took the bibliog- 
raphy furnished by the librarian and set 
about combing it for historical data appro- 
priate for the scene; another group under- 
took the dramatization of these materials; 
others made costumes, painted scenes, and 
collected properties. The casts of the scenes 
were purposely large so that almost half of 
the members of each grade appeared on the 
stage as actors. In the complete production 
there were six different George Washing- 
tons! 

A central committee examined and crit- 
icized the manuscripts before they went into 
rehearsal, but few changes were found 
necessary. The large measure of indepen- 
dence which characterized the development 
of the various scenes: caused many faculty 
members to entertain grave apprehensions 
concerning the success of the complete pro- 
duction. The result, however, was a striking 
demonstration of the value and efficacy of a 
cooperative project undertaken by large 
groups. What had seemed a loose assortment 
of unrelated elements became a smoothly- 
running production with unity of dramatic 
spirit and interpretation. 

The opening scene from Washington’s 
boyhood, by the seventh grade, depicted 
young George’s precocious strategy in en- 
trapping his youthful opponents by bom- 
barding them with apples. This was followed 
by another seventh-grade scene with a dif- 
ferent cast. George’s high hopes for a nauti- 
cal career were dashed by his mother, Mrs. 
Mary Washington, who displayed that stern 
vigor typical of her true nature rather than 
the gentle insipidity with which legend has 
endowed her. 

In the eighth-grade scene, Washington, as 
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a young surveyor, found the Indians making 
war medicine on the wilderness frontier of 
Lord Fairfax’s estate in Virginia. The tom- 
tom sounded, the braves grunted ominously, 
but George’s commanding personality and 
hand-gripping prowess brought pacification 
and the pipe of peace. 

The ninth grade presented a domestic 
interlude at Mount Vernon between Wash- 
ington’s marriage and his martial activities. 
His wise husbandry, parental tenderness, 
and fox-hunting proclivities were shown. 
The scene was enriched with a spiritual by 
the kindly-treated slaves of the estate, and 
it concluded with a polka in which the father 
joined with as much zest as the children. 

The difficulties and misgivings that beset 
the General in the dark winters of 1778 and 
1779 were presented by the tenth grade. At 
his headquarters he gave encouragement to 
Lafayette, Hamilton, Von Steuben, and his 
soldiers. But when he was alone there ap- 
peared before him the phantoms of Cold, 
Hunger, Disease, Jealousy, and Defeat. 
Only when he realized his high mission were 
these wraiths banished by the spirit of Self- 
Confidence. 

It was as a shrewd and capable adminis- 
trator that the President appeared in the 
study of his Philadephia residence in the 
eleventh-grade scene. He gave sound com- 
mercial counsel to a Philadelphia merchant 
who sought his advice. He reconciled, for 
the time, the differences between Hamilton 
and Jefferson. Being a shrewd administra- 
tor, he gave Mistress Martha Washington 
free rein in domestic management. And, 
being a man of the world, he turned from 
the cares of public office to examine a 
spirited horse presented to him by a Penn- 
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sylvania Dutchman who had served under 
him in the war. 

Finally, Washington’s enshrinement in the 
hearts of every generation of his country- 
men was shown in pantomimic form by the 
twelfth grade. Passing before the tomb at 
Mount Vernon were groups representative 
of 1812, 1861, 1898, 1917, and 1932. There 
was a background of incidental music, 
During all changes of scene throughout the 
presentation the school orchestra played se- 
lections in the spirit of the time. 

All faculty members were involved, large- 
ly in advisory capacities. There was a central 
faculty committee to codrdinate the work of 
the various groups and subcommittees. The 
teacher of dramatics assisted with rehears- 
als whenever possible. Otherwise, the work 
of organization and production was in the 
hands of students. Each grade had a proper- 
ties committee, a costume committee, and a 
dramatics committee. The orchestra and the 
stage crew drew upon all grades. 

It was felt that two outstanding values 
were derived from this Bicentennial ob- 
servance. The first was the capability of 
self-direction demonstrated by the students 
in the initiation, the development, and the 
successful completion of the project. The 
second was the fine cooperative spirit shown 
in every phase of the work. It was not a 
case of a few leaders assuming all of the 
burdens and providing a spectacle for the 
rest of the school. Instead, the whole school 
pooled its talents and efforts in paying a 
worthy tribute to an inspiring historical 
figure. This high percentage of student 
participation brought about a general and 
justifiable feeling of achievement. 
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JOHNNIE SCHOLAR or TEST-TEACH-ITIS 


Johnnie Scholar entered high school 
Of the most progressive trend; 
Standard testing to the limit 

Told the pathways he must wend. 


Here they gave him Terman, Thorndike, 
Castle, Chapman, Charters, Chou, 
Laidlaw, Langlie, Lanz, Lerrigo, 

Renfrow, Reymert, Ragats, Ruch. 


Symonds, Sanford, Schorling, Sargent, 
Blaisdell, Barrows, Bowman, Bell, 
Perkins, Pressey, Powers, Perry, 

Otis, Oswald, Oakes, Odell. 


Tests of intellect and Latin, 

Tests of hand skill and suggestion, 
Tests of attitude and stature, 

Tests of music and digestion. 


Tests prognostic, diagnostic 

In percentile curves refined 

Gave the interquartile ranges 

Where his joys and griefs combined. 


Real and valid were the findings 
For they tried them on the masses, 
Thus they found his mean locations 
And the sigma of his classes. 


They have found beyond what limits 
Aptitude and learning vanish. 

They have figured the regression 
Of his spleen upon his Spanish. 


They have found achievement ratios 
For each subject he shall meet, 
And they know the correlation 
Between physics and flat feet. 


A.R., LR., P.E., S-E., 

A.Q., E.Q., and 1.Q. 

M.A., E.A., C.A., V.A. 

Are recorded safe and true. 


Now by testing, prying, sampling, 
Analytic hearts are glad, 
So perchance there'll be a moment 
Left to try to teach the lad. 
Joun 


A LATIN DOGGEREL 


From the lips of our teachers of Latin, 
In wisdom repeated the story 

That only through pathways of English, 
Is the highway to classical glory. 


The heights of attainment in Latin 
No student ever can reach 

Until he has mastered in English 
The technique of all parts of speech. 


We must drill in the grammar of English 
Creating a firm situation 

Where the student may build up his Latin 
As a house rests upon its foundation. 


Like warp upon woof, through our language 
Interwoven in manner astute, 

We find Latin all threaded through English 
In prefix and suffix and root. 


Should we seek in the process of learning 
To master the forms of our tongue, 


We must master the syntax of Latin 
And drill its cold forms to the young. 


From the lips of our classical teachers 
Arises this cry to a clamor, 

None may know technique in English 

Save in Latin a mastery of grammar. 


Shall we build up the house on its footings 
Or on the house rear the foundation? 
Come, teachers of classical learning, 

We are seeking a language relation. 


Shall Latin be studied for the English 
Or the English be studied for the Latin? 
Does the satin depend on the silkworm 
Or the silkworm depend on the satin? 


Is it Latin for English or English for Latin? 
We have queried our brains to dismay, 
Might wisdom bid study the usage 
It has in the speech of today. 
Joun 


BOOK NOTES 


MILpRED BATCHELDER 


In the first part of one of last year’s wide- 
ly read biographies, The Education of a 
Princess, by Grand Duchess Marie, there ap- 
pears the Romanov genealogy. There among 
the members of the imperial family is the 
Grand Duke Alexander, the cousin and inti- 
mate friend of the late czar. This year finds 
his memoirs among the books which are re- 
ceiving attention. Once a Grand Duke 
studies the picture of twentieth-century 
Russia and indicates the influence of many 
important persons in the family upon the 
scene. Alexander II, Alexander III, and 
Czar Nicholas are vividly portrayed. Nich- 
olas, or Nicky as he is called throughout the 
book, appears a most ineffectual person, 
completely untrained for his high post, a man 
who followed and had no conception of real 
leadership, a puppet in the hands of some of 
the grand dukes who were his ministers, and 
of his wife. It is an understanding and sym- 
pathetic view of the last czar and of many 
other members of the imperial family but 
the evaluations are made from a detached 
yet entirely loyal point of view. Alexander 
often disapproved of the policy of the 
czar and frankly discussed matters with him. 
These conferences were frequently satis- 
factory at the time but might have their 
effect removed and decisions reversed by a 
later conference with some other person. 

Alexander and his brothers spent their 
boyhood at their home in the Caucasus and 
perhaps it was the education and experience 
away from the large cities of the country 
which gave this grand duke the ability to see 
his country in perspective. There are some 
prejudices and personal bias but these are 
overbalanced by an effort to be critical and 
fair in looking over the years of turmoil. 

Another book of personal memories gives 
a different angle of the Russian story from 
1914 until the present time. Madam Ponafi- 
dine tells of the tragic experiences which 


came to her family during the Bolshevist 
Revolution. Russia—My Home begins with 
the declaration of war and the call for men 
and horses from the estates. Madam Ponafi- 
dine, the daughter of a missionary to Persia, 
had been married in 1885 to Peter Ponafi- 
dine, Russian consul general in Tabriz. Two 
of their sons enlisted in the army immediate- 
ly, the third was at the Lyceum in St. 
Petersburg. Madam Ponafidine had the re- 
sponsibility of running the large estate with 
insufficient help, largely prisoners of war, 
and caring for her husband who was totally 
blind and was not well. Nurse’s training 
received years before in America made it 
possible for her to help when there was ill- 
ness in any of the peasant homes. This serv- 
ive endeared her to these people and in the 
following years meant that some privileges 
were permitted to the Ponafidines. The in- 
stability and ever-present uncertainty as to 
the policies of local governing bodies kept 
the family in constant fear. 

Gradually all their possessions were taken 
away and the estate was used as a school. 
Inefficient people were put in charge and 
the lands and crops were ruined by neglect. 
After Mr. Ponafidine’s death his wife and 
two sons lived for a time in one room in the 
city. Then came many changes and exasper- 
ating efforts to get in contact with the 
American relief organization established in 
Moscow. The final escape from the country 
reads like an exaggerated fictitious narrative. 
The terrors, the confusion, the waste of 
life and materials are apparent in each of 
these books. 

The books about Russia are of all sorts: 
histories, novels, economic treatises, and 
plays, but none are more readable than the 
personal memoirs. 

The following books are selected from 
The Booklist which is published monthly by 
the American Library Association. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Nonsuch: Land of Water, by Writtiam 
Breese. New York: Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam, 1932, 259 pages, 55 illustrations, 


$3.50. 


Mr. Beebe has the ability to invest every phase 
of volcano, sea, fish, bird, tree, or snail with an 
interest and a meaning related to the entire uni- 
verse, and all in the most brilliant and distin- 
guished prose. He spent the last three years on a 
tiny Bermuda island called Nonsuch, examining 
the land and the sea and their inhabitants. To ac- 
company him on this adventure as recounted here 
is a thrilling experience. Fine illustrations from 
photographs, drawings, or paintings, and pictorial 
end papers. This is the first of four books dealing 
with life in the waters about Nonsuch. 


Black Elk Speaks; Being the Life Story of 
a Holy Man of the Ogalala Sioux as Told 
to John G. Neihardt (Flaming Rainbow), 
by Brack INDIAN. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 
1932, 280 pages, illustrated, $3.75. 


An old Sioux, medicine man and seer of vi- 
sions, telling his memories to a white man, fol- 
lows the sad course of his people’s defeat and 
degradation through the last fifty years. He 
describes several battles, with details of revolting 
cruelty by both sides, tells of his visions and his 
healing powers, and relates incidents of his trip to 
Europe with Buffalo Bill. The illustrations are 
Indian drawings in black and white and color by 
his friend Standing Bear. 


Freshwater; a History and a Narrative of 
the Great Lakes, by Greorce A. CuTH- 
BERTSON. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931, 315 pages, illustrated, 
$7.50. 


The author’s intention is to show the evolution 
of types of ships used on the Great Lakes and he 
follows it from the Indian canoe and La Salle’s 
sailing vessels to the great cargo and passenger 
steamers of today. Naval history and lake com- 
merce are an integral part of the story and the 
naval engagements of the War of 1812 and the 
growth of the great shipping companies are given 
in some detail. The author is a Canadian marine 
artist and the majority of the thirty drawings and 
nine color plates are from his own work. Ap- 
pendixes give statistics, lists of vessels, and 
chronologies. Bound in light linen-colored cloth. 
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The United States and the League of Na- 
tions, by DENNA FRANK FLEMING. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932, 559 
pages, illustrated, $5.00. 

The author was legal adviser to Woodrow Wil- 
son and shared his views and he states that while 
he “makes no claim to that total objectivity of 
interpretation which is the supposed goal of all 
historical writers, he has made an earnest effort 
to present the available facts in proper sequence 
and to state both sides of the story. Attempt has 
been made throughout to hold to the main is- 
sues.” The rise of the League idea, the steps 
in the controversy over the United States’ mem- 
bership, and the part taken by the different lead- 
ers are told in straight historical narrative, rein- 
forced with copious quotations from reports, 
newspapers, government documents, and footnote 
references. The Covenant of the League and a 
list of members are given in an appendix. 


Expression in America, by Lupwic LewI- 
soHN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1932, 624 pages, $4.00. 


An interpretation of American literature from 
this critic, familiar with literatures of other coun- 
tries, is, as might be expected, original and chal- 
lenging. From colonial days down to the present, 
he searches for the truly creative writers whose 
work revealed the poet’s gift of expressing truth 
and beauty. Of particular interest are the chapters 
on the new criticism and on living authors. “The 
true history of literature in America is the history 
of those poets and thinkers who first in mere 
theory, later in both theory and practice, denied 
the Puritan division of experience from expres- 
sion, broke the moulds of the artificer, and 
brought their countrymen: first, freedom of per- 
ception and of thought; next, flexibility of con- 
duct in pursuit of each man’s idea of the good 
life. The story of our literature is the story of 
successive moral revolutions, nor has the time 
for severe and serene masterpieces come to us 
yet.” 


The Good Fairy, a New Play, by FERENC 
Moxnak; translated and adapted by JANE 
Hinton. New York: Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, 1932, 178 pages, $2.00. 


A clever, sophisticated comedy is developed 
from the situation which arises at a clandestine 
dinner engagement between a romantic young 
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cinema usher and a wealthy man. The girl, think- 
ing to increase the man’s respect for her, pre- 
tends to be the wife of a lawyer. Her admirer, 
whose business needs a legal adviser, asks the 
husband’s name and the distracted girl snatches 
a name at random from the telephone directory. 
Later she dreamily thinks of herself as a “good 
fairy,” bringing a prosperous business to the un- 
known man whose name she has appropriated. 
Amusing and unexpected results follow. Written 
with a light touch. 


The Eagle’s Gift, Alaska Eskimo Tales, by 
KNup RasMuSSEN; translated and il- 
lustrated by Isope. Hutcuinson. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1932, 235 pages, illustrated, $2.50. 


These folk tales, collected by the author during 
his expedition across Arctic America (1921-1924) 
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are representative of the thought of the primitive 
Eskimo before the advent of the white trader. The 
tales, which vary in length, are told with sim- 
plicity and a thorough appreciation of the sub- 
ject, its source and form. Durable and attractive 
format and interesting drawings. 


The Swope Plan, Details, Criticisms, An- 
alysis, by Gerarp SwoPe; edited by J. G. 
Frepertck. New York: Business Bourse, 
1931, 221 pages, $3.50. 


The president of the General Electric Company 
suggests economic stabilization through trade-as- 
sociation leadership, under government super- 
vision, which would require repeal or revision of 
our present anti-trust laws. Criticisms of the plan 
by Stuart Chase, Walter Lippmann, Norman 
Thomas, Owen D. Young, and others are in- 
cluded. 


Mathematics 
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Principles of Secondary Education, by 
Puiuip W. L. Cox and Forrest E. Lone. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1932, viii+620 pages. 

Alexander Inglis’s monumental treatise on sec- 
ondary education appeared in 1918. At intervals 
since that date additional books dealing with the 
subject have appeared. The publication of three 
separate volumes in this field within the last 
ninety days attests the growing concern regard- 
ing the issues involved in the development of a 
democratic secondary school. 

Both in its plan and its point of view Principles 
of Secondary Education by Cox and Long differs 
very greatly from the conventional treatments of 
this subject. The book consists of twenty-five di- 
visions, each of which is organized around a posi- 
tively stated “principle” which is then explained, 
amplified, and applied throughout that division. 

Part I consists of three divisions dealing with 
the institutional life of the high school. According 
to the authors, the American secondary school is 
a consciously controlled environment—common, 
free, tax-supported, nonsectarian, and State-con- 
trolled—open to all children of early and middle 
adolescence. They describe the process of social 
evolution by which this institution has been pro- 
duced and clearly show that in a changing civiliza- 
tion the institution itself must necessarily be in a 
process of transition. In the third division of Part 
I a strong case is made for the thesis, “The high 
school as a social institution must function for 
social ends.” “Only by serving social ends,” in- 
sist the authors, “may the secondary school hope 
to gain and hold the confidence of all the peo- 
ple.” 

In Part II the authors present a five-division 
discussion of the pupil. They insist that if high- 
school procedures are to be maximally effective 
these procedures must be based upon the interplay 
of the biological, social, and emotional character- 
istics of adolescent youths; they must conform 
to the laws of learning; they must be adapted to 
the varying levels and types of pupil intelligence 
and aptitudes; they must afford specific practice 
in new situations, and, finally, they must secure 
the self-respect, happiness, and frequent success 
of the pupils. ‘ 

Part III deals with the curriculum and student 
activities. The authors do not hesitate to depart 
radically from the traditional conception of the 
curriculum. They hold that the secondary-school 
curriculum should comprise all activities and ex- 
periences fostered by the school which prepare 
children of middle and early adolescence for par- 
ticipation in social life and which have for every 
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individual the maximum self-realization consonant 
with the welfare of the group. Consistent with 
this position the authors emphasize the impor- 
tance of utilizing not only allied activities but also 
institutions which are entirely apart from the 
school itself. They hold that extraclass learnings 
are ends in themselves; that they do not exist for 
the sake of school virtues; and that they should, 
therefore, be evaluated in terms of the broad aims 
of education. 

Part IV consists of a six-division discussion of 
changing conceptions of secondary education. The 
new conception here proposed involves not only 
the functions and aims of the high school but its 
relation to the public and certain other related 
problems. In the last analysis, education is here 
defined as “not something to be got, labelled, and 
certified ; it is, therefore, not even the knowledges 
and skills which might imply the attainment of 
social objectives; it is rather the stimulation of the 
desire to learn, the readiness to secure one’s own 
answers to his questions and the habit of suc- 
cess.” 

Each division of the book closes with a series 
of carefully formulated learning exercises which 
will challenge the attention of the student and 
add greatly to the value of the book as a text for 
college courses in this field. The division bibliog- 
raphies are fairly extensive. Good judgment has 
been used in their selection. 

The book is distinctly liberal in tone. In the 
opinion of the reviewer it is one of the really 
outstanding books in the field it treats. It is well 
adapted for use as a text in professional courses. 
It could very profitably be used as a basis for fac- 
ulty meetings and professional study by second- 
ary-school staffs. It clearly deserves a place in the 
professional library of every high-school principal 
who is concerned about the truly significant as- 
pects of his position. J. R. 


Sans Famille, by Hector Mator; edited, 
with preface, biographical note, geograph- 
ical note, exercises, notes, and vocabulary, 
by Watter H. Storer. New York: 
American Book Company, 1931, xiv+ 301 
pages. 

This new edition of Sans Famille is particularly 
justified by (1) improvement in condensation of 
the original text; (2) practicability of the idiom 
lists, exercises, and other classroom aids; and (3) 
inclusion of more complete geographical data than 
other editions have carried. 

The reduction of Malot’s story of nine hundred 
standard pages to one hundred and sixty-four 
pages of smaller size, accomplished without im- 
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pairment of the plot, is an achievement worthy of 
commendation. In the opinion of the reviewer, this 
arrangement, considered from the standpoint of 
pupil motivation, is a noteworthy improvement 
over other American editions for school use, and 
even over the original text as written by Malot. 
Joun G. WINTER 


Elements of English Composition, by Stet- 
La S. Center and E. Hoimes. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1930, xx+ 
526 pages. 

Targets for English Practice, by STELLA S. 
CENTER and E. Hormes. New 
York: Allyn and Bacon, 1932, iv+229 
pages, $.50. 

The second of these books is a perforated leaf 
book of exercises designed to habituate the theo- 
retical matters set forth in Elements of English 
Composition. The authors show their understand- 
ing of methods of study that appeal to adolescents 
and utilize these methods in sound educational 
procedure. The practice book has the further merit 
of promoting self-criticism by the student. 

Among the excellent characteristics of these 
books, one notices especially the clever choice and 
appropriate use of examples and other illustrative 
material. Certainly these books are attractive, us- 
able, and sound. L. W. B. 


Western Prose and Poetry, edited by Rurus 
A. Coceman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932, xxi+502 pages, $1.40. 
Here is a collection of extracts from the works 

of western writers that should occupy a significant 

place in the study of American Literature. The 
selections are classified according to theme, and the 
themes are as varied as the phases of western life 
from Lewis and Clark to the oil booms. The In- 
dian, the homesteader, the explorer, the stagecoach 
driver, the soldier, the air-mail pilot, and many 
other striking figures appear in the pages. For the 
most part the selections are characterized by vigor 
of style and episode. This reviewer can certify to 
the appeal that the book makes to the adolescent 
boy. A. D. W. 


Modern Typewriting for High Schools and 
Colleges, by Roy L. McPHeErson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931, 191 
pages, $1.60. 

This text is divided into 150 daily lessons. The 
instructions for each lesson are explicit and are 
significant factors in developing the student’s tech- 
nique and typewriting ability. 
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Particular attention has been devoted to making 
the text adaptable to the particular needs of the 
individual student, yet the lessons are in orderly 
succession and well planned for classwork. 

The author has stressed the importance of right 
mental attitude and right habits of thinking. He has 
made careful provision of the formation of correct 
habits of technique throughout the text. 

The arrangement of the material provides for 
learning the letters of the alphabet in five daily 
lessons. This procedure enables the student to de- 
velop correct technique more quickly; write with 
better rhythm; write works and sentences earlier; 
and substitute word and sentence writing for letter 
drills which are more interesting and instructive. 

An effort is made to build up a writing vocabu- 
lary by exercises based on the 500 most commonly 
used words. The purpose of each lesson is definitely 
stated and the procedure clearly set forth. The 
text is outstanding in its simplicity, directness, ar- 
rangement, and completeness. 

E. Moore 


Secondary Education in the United States, 
by A. Situ. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, xvi + 429 


pages, $2.50. 


One of the major cultural movements of mod- 
ern times is the devolpment of a democratic system 
of public secondary education in the United States. 
More than anything else this movement is the ex- 
pression of the genius and the aspirations of a 
new world order, based upon the recognition of the 
dignity and worth of every man. 

Actuated by the conviction that the professional 
workers in the schools should be much more than 
teachers of subject matter and routine administra- 
tors, Professor Smith has undertaken to character- 
ize and interpret the contemporary functioning of 
the American secondary-school system, and to 
trace its rise and development. The major em- 
phasis is placed upon changing conceptions and 
practices in curriculum-making and teaching. 

As a background for the study of current condi- 
tions, the opening chapters are devoted to the his- 
torical background in America and to the out- 
standing characteristics of secondary schools in 
other countries. These are followed by chapters on 
the scope and functions of secondary education, 
the characteristics and needs of secondary-school 
pupils, various aspects of the curriculm, includ- 
ing the extracurriculum, and a chapter on chang- 
ing conceptions and practices of teaching. 

The reader finds himself left with a conception 
of the significant progress in the direction of 
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saner, more wholesome conditions in the conduct 
of the schools, in the relations between pupils and 
teachers, and in the degree to which pupils are af- 
forded opportunity for helpful guidance in select- 
ing and carrying out their own worthy purposes. 
For the benefit of readers who wish to carry their 
investigations further, there are extensive bibliog- 


raphies. A. D. W. 


Lives in the Making, by Henry NEUMANN. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1932, 370 pages, $2.25. 


Another real contribution to the important field 
of character education has come from the pen of 
Dr. Neumann. It is Lives in the Making. The sub- 
title, “Aims and Ways of Character Education,” 
states rather concisely the purpose of this volume. 
The author gives us a well-balanced discussion of 
the place and function of the home, community, 
and the school in a program of character building. 
This treatment is well knit together by a clear rec- 
ognition of pertinent psychological factors. The 
outstanding characteristic of Dr. Neumann’s treat- 
ment is his emphasis on the total all-round devel- 
opment of the individual child. It is futile to be 
concerned about any one aspect of the child's 
growth to even a slight neglect of all other phases 
of his total personality makeup. 

That character formation is primarily a process 
of socialization permeates the entire discussion. 
The value of experience in such academic fields as 
literature, social studies, the natural sciences, and 
mathematics is again emphasized. On the other 
hand, a distinctly prominent place in character 
building is given over to “learning by doing.” In 
his chapter, under this title, the author appropri- 
ately develops the extreme importance and value of 
such school life activities as social services, ath- 
letics, dramatics, the school newspaper, pupil par- 
ticipation in school government, clubs, and the like. 
A distinctly sane treatment is given covering so- 
called direct moral instruction. Through the devel- 
opment of carefully thought out, and somewhat 
subtle, techniques there develops a real place for 
direct moral instruction in the hands of the skill- 
ful teacher. 

Teachers, students, and school administrators 
vitally concerned with the problem of character 
building will find in this volume a distinct contribu- 
tion to this important aspect of general education. 

F. C. Borceson 


by WILLIAM 


Educational Psychology, 
CLark Trow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931, xv+504 pages, $2.80. 
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This book is not an elementary text; it assumes 
that the students who use it already have consid- 
erable acquaintance with the elements of psychol- 
ogy. Nevertheless, it covers much of the subject 
matter usually assigned to elementary psychology, 
such as animal learning and heredity, “because of 
evidence as to the amount that it is possible to 
forget after the final examination of any course, 
and because of the hope that a different point of 
view will furnish added significance.” 

The ten chapters dealing respectively with mo- 
tivation, emotion, adjustment, intelligence, instru- 
ments of measurement, sensori-motor learning and 
manual skill, associative learning and transfer, ra- 
tional learning and the scientific method, social 
learning and character education, and growth are 
competently handled. The organization of the book 
is comprehensive, natural, and clear. 

Trow has sought to present clearly and fairly 
the current psychological orthodoxes and heresies 
without attempting to reconcile their differences. 
“If psychologists delight in controversy, why 
should it be denied to their students?” By means 
of forty-seven tables and sixty-two figures, the 
author furnishes data enough for the support of 
students who seek to analyze and interpret them. 

Such encouragement of diversity of judgments 
is decidedly a step in the right direction. Students 
must be encouraged to cogitate and express the 
results of their reflections if they are to “learn” 
psychology as a way of life. Our emphasis should 
be less on present information and more on the 
questions in the field of human behavior which stu- 
dents themselves may be encouraged to have. Such 
questions they may seek to answer in the years to 
come. Under such a condition it may be found that 
they will not forget so much. 

P. W. L. C. 


Society and Education, by Joun A. Kin- 
NEMAN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932, xii+558 pages, $2.00. 
Recognizing the importance of a fuller under- 

standing, on the part of teachers, of the relation- 

ships that exist between organized society and the 
practice of the teaching craft, Professor Kinneman 
offers a study of education from the point of view 
of the sociologist. In the opening chapters he dis- 
cusses the limits of sociology and the relation of 
sociology to education. This portion of the text 
is included for the benefit of readers who have not 
studied sociology previously. 

The remaining chapters deal with six main 
themes: (1) Group Life in a Democracy, (2) Con- 
trol of the Environments, (3) Transmitting the 
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Experiences of the Race, (4) Knowing and Ap- 
preciating Social Groups, (5) Social Institutions, 
and (6) Wise Use of Leisure Time. 

In his development of these themes it is the au- 
thor’s purpose to help teachers to become more 
critical of the materials the schools have been 
teaching and more aware of the necessity of adapt- 
ing curricular materials to social organization and 
social change. Most readers will find themselves led 
a step beyond analysis merely of the practices of 
the schools and will be stimulated to analyze and 
perhaps to challenge much that now passes as con- 
temporary civilization. 

Professor Kinneman believes that the teacher 
above all others needs to experience the benefits of 
a liberalizing and socializing education. His text 
seems to this reader to be a distinct contribution 
to the attainment of this end. 

A. D. W. 


Careers in the Making, edited by Iona M. R. 
Locie. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1931, xvii+393 pages, $1.20. 


The reading of biography has always been one 
of the regularly required activities of English 
classes in high school. Formerly pupils read the 
lives of long dead great men such as Benjamin 
Franklin and Samuel Johnson. More recently time 
has been found for the study of such twentieth- 
century Americans as Jacob Riis and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Still more recently there has developed 
the outburst of popular interest in the biographies 
of outstanding contemporaries that has made best 
sellers of the works of Lytton Strachey, André 
Maurois, and many other writers. 

The author of Careers in the Making has given 
us a collection of extracts from the biographies of 
twenty Americans of our century. Among the 
twenty there is a wide variety of vocation; a social 
worker, an inventor, a merchant, an artist, a 
teacher, a physician, an industrial engineer, and 
representatives of other fields of activity are rep- 
resented. In each case the portion of the biography 
selected deals with the beginnings of the career in 
question, and offers a vivid portrayal of the mo- 
tives that prompted these beginnings. 

The book appears to hold out the possibility of 
an effective correlation between vocational guid- 
ance and the study of English. Such readings as it 
includes should help the high-school pupil to un- 
derstand himself through acquaintance with the 
experiences of well-known men and women in 
that period of their lives when they were choosing, 
preparing for, entering upon, and progressing in a 
congenial life work. 


570 
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Such material as this book contains should, if 
effectively dealt with, provide valuable aid in the 


guidance process. A.D.W. 


Objective Tests in American Democracy, by 
Vert A. Teeter. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1932, 43 pages, $.35, 
This test was made to accompany the authors 

workbook in American Democracy. It is divided 

into three parts: government, economics, and s0- 
cial problems. Each part consists of several hun. 
dred true-false, best answer, matching, and com- 
pletion exercises which serve as an objective meas- 
uring scale for determining how well the student 
has mastered the course in American democracy. 

The arrangement of this test is very unique and 

the statements are simple and clear and should 

prove very helpful to high-school teachers. 
Ester Larson 


How to Study a Demonstration Lesson; a 
manual and notebook for classroom obser- 
vation, by Epwin H. Reeper and Rotto 
G. Reynoips. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931, $.60. 

A very useful guide for both inexperienced as 
well as experienced teachers has been prepared by 
the authors for use in observing classroom proce- 
dures. The manual consists of two parts: first, a 
discussion and illustration of certain typical class- 
room situations; and second, forms for recording 
and reporting classroom activities observed. 

The introductory discussion treats of the more 
obvious conditions to be noted by the observer, as 
well as the more subtle and frequently overlooked 
situations that are very likely to be more significant 
to the actual teaching-learning situation at hand 
After outlining approaches to the techniques for 
observing the classroom situation, discipline, ques 
tioning, and whether or not the emphasis is on 
recall or reflection, the authors stress the extreme 
importance of moving on to a discovery of the 
underlying principle or principles of teaching in 
volved. 

The manual is particularly useful for situations 
of observation in which supervisors of observation 
are not in a position of controlling the classroom 
procedure. A very desirable form has been de 
veloped which might be the basis of reporting regu 
lar or demonstration lessons in any situation. The 
manual is thus to be commended for its simplicity, 
directness, and useability for inexperienced as well 
as experienced teachers. 

F. C. Borcesow 
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Research in Business Education, by BENJaA- 
min R. Haynes and JESSIE Los 
Angeles: C. C. Crawford, 1932, 232 pages, 


$2.00. 

This volume deals with the present status, the 
fertile fields, the basic principles, and the applicable 
types of research in business education, followed 
by abstracts of theses and an adequate bibliog- 
raphy. The treatment is both clear and compre- 
hensive. There are included not only the studies 
related to the conventional business subjects at sec- 
ondary levels, but also teacher training and adult 
education. 

The abstracts of theses should prove of much 
value to students of secondary education. It may, 
however, be regretted that the studies cited are not 
more critically evaluated. The authors have over- 
looked a very real opportunity to guide further re- 
searchers in business education by explaining not 
only the positive contribution of former studies 
but their shortcomings. Only so, are research meth- 
ods and contributions likely to be improved. 

The authors of this volume are on firm ground 
when they insist that the practical uses made of the 
findings of researchers are the test whether or not 
educational research is worth while. This valuable 
book might have been even more helpful had it 
given some examples of the beneficient influence 
of researches that have been made. 

W.L. C 


Principles of Economics, by ArTHuR L. 
Fauset. New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1931, 522 pages, $1.60. 


This is a new and revised edition of the author’s 
earlier book, Principles of Economics. In the new 
book a great deal of new material has been added. 

The new material includes six new chapters deal- 
ing with marketing, agriculture, banking, tariff, 
labor and wages, and economic changes. Much of 
the material has been revised and brought up-to- 
date. The author stresses especially the relation 
between the business man and other economic in- 
stitutions. 

Many new questions and problems and some of 
the examination questions from the New York 
State Regents have been included in the new text. 
All of this material makes the book quite up-to- 
date and highly satisfactory as a high-school text. 
The text also includes many new charts, diagrams, 
and illustrations which enliven the text. The ma- 
terial is sufficiently flexible for use either as a half- 
year or full-year course in high-school economics. 

Joun N. ANDREWS 


SOME NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


Every book published within the last year. 
It will pay you to see these books before 
making your fall selections. 


Gregg Typing, College Course (SoRelle and 


Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) .............+- 1.20 


Self-Dictated Shorthand Practice Cards (Slimker 
and Studebaker). A set of 54 cards, 4 x 6 inches - 


Understanding Advertising (Hawley and Zabin) 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Principles, Composi- 

Work Book for Business Letters .......... 36 


Business Mathematics (Rosenberg) Part 1 ...... .60 
.80 
Applied | Machine Calculation (Kingsbury and 
mit 
Package of checks for use with pad ...... 36 
General Business Science, Part Ill (Jomes and 
1.00 
Projects in Business Science, Part III ...... 1.00 


The Story of Uncle Sam's (Walter O. 
Woods, Treasurer of the United States) - met 1.50 


ies must i at net price, 
ton fully paid. Discount on orders for two 
or more copies. 
Office Machine Practice Series (Katenkamp) 
No. 1—The Monroe Calculation Machine .48 
No. 2—The Burroughs Calculator ........ 48 


No. 3—The Sundstrand Adding and Listing 
Machine 48 


TO BE PUBLISHED — 


Short- 
Skene, Walsh, and ly July 1 


Direct Method Teac 
(Brewington and . -Read 1 


Fundamental Drills in Gregg — — (Beers and 
Scott) y September 1 


Gregg Typing Intensive Course (SoRelle and Smith) 
Ready June 1 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Sen Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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For Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


Palmer Method Handwriting 
Advanced Edition 
This text presents material for penmanship 
exercises adapted for use in Junior and 
Senior High Schools. Emphasis is placed on 
the practical aims in handwriting instruc- 
tion for school and business. Contains ade- 
quate review material for a short course in 


handwriting in high schools. 


The Palmer Method of Business 
W: 
The standard text in handwriting in Ameri- 
can schools. Instructional material conveni- 
ently organized in lesson units. This book 
is well adapted for use in grades seven and 
eight. New revised edition now ready. 


Teachers’ Manual for Palmer 
Method Handwriting 


This manual covers the Palmer Method 
four-book series. It covers thoroughly all 
phases of instruction in this subject. 9€ 
pages. List and postpaid price 50c. 


This scale provides for accurate pupil and 
class testing in speed and quality. Each scale 
consists of specimens for quality rating from 
grades II to VIII inclusive, and manual and 
record blank. List and postpaid price 50c. 


Spring Price List Now Ready 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK, N.Y. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 


George Washington, by THora Tuors- 
MARK. New York: Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 1931, 293 pages, $.80. 


Among the literature which the bicentennial of 
the birth of George Washington has brought forth, 
this account of the life of the father of his country 
stands out because of a satisfying authenticity, 
combined with a sympathetic treatment which is 
a welcome relief from the offerings of certain dirt- 
eating biographers of this age. The genealogy of 
the hero and the course of his life from birth to 
death are traced in an interesting manner. The ac- 
count is replete with quotations from contemporary 
letters and other source material. The many sides 
of the man’s nature are brought out to make a 
picture which pleases because of its completeness, 

Along the narrative thread of this life, the re- 
lated bits of the American struggle for indepen- 
dence are strung in such a way as to impart to 
that campaign and that period a reality and a con- 
tinuity not to be realized in any other way. In- 
trigue, national poverty, and other hope-killing 
factors in the struggle are vividly portrayed. 

It is a book which should be read rather than 
studied. An adult can read the whole book with 
pleasure in an evening. An eighth-grade pupil 
should probably not attempt to read it at all. The 
vocabulary and style, particularly the ponderous 
diction of the quotations from material of the 
colonial period, make the book unsuited to junior- 
high-school purposes. The high-school library 
should contain a number of copies as supplemen- 
tary reading for junior and senior classes in Ameri- 
can history, American social problems, and Ameri- 
can literature. 

H. H.R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


I Find My Vocation, by Harry D. Krreon, New, 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

The Case Method of Instruction, by Cectt E. Fra- 
ser, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Pyramids Illustrated, by MatHias H. MACHEREY 
and Jonn N. Ricnarps, New York: A. 
Barnes and Company. 

Tap Dances, by ANNE Scuiey Duccan, New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 

Tennis Organized, by Dororny D. RAnoe and 
Maryjorte Hitias, New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 

The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money, by Wa ter 0. 
Woops, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

Business Letters, by Ratpn L. Jouns, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Standards for High School Teaching, by CHares 
E. Reeves, New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 

Work Book in High School Observation and 
Practice Teaching, by Cuarves E. Reeves, New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 


Hernani, by Vicror Huco, New York: American 
Book Company. 

New Business English, by G. B. Horcuxiss and 
C. A. Drew, New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Workbook for First Year Latin, by L. M. Law- 
reNcE and N. F. Raynor, New York: American 
Book Company. 

Sixth Book of Songs, by Ropert Foresman, New 
York: American Book Company. 

First Lessons in Business Training, by C. W. 
Hamitton and J. F. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High 
School Building, by N. L. Encernarpt, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Acceptable Uses of Achievement Tests, by 
Paut R. Mort and Artuur I. Gates, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

We Create a History Room, by Marcaret T. 
Gisss, New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Join the 
Boosters’ Club 
of the 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Send in ten subscriptions and receive 
free a full volume of the CLEARING 
House for your personal or school li- 
brary ; or, if you prefer, your subscrip- 
tion will be continued another year. 

If you wish, you may use the club 
plan of subscriptions. 


Tue CLeartnc House 
32 Washington Place, New York, N.Y. 


WHILE THEY LAST 
BACK NUMBERS 
of the 


Junior-Senior High School 
CLEARING HOUSE 


(Prepared by National Committees) 


VOLUME IV 


lete sets of Volume IV are no available. 
ingle numbers 40 cents each, while last. 


1929—Asticulation. Dorothy I. Mulgrave, 

Innovations. Philip W. L. 

——— a High Schools. Forrest E. 

Cott, Chairman 


Bes, 1990- 1930—Records and Reports. W. M. Proctor, 
1 April, 1930-—Natural Science. James M. Glass, Chair- 
s May, 1930—English Expression. L. W. Rader, Chair- 
June, 1930—Social Studies. Calvin O. Davis, Chairman 


VOLUME V 


A tow complete of Volume (ton sumben) ese 
available at $3.00 


and Guidance. Richard 
Cures. 1930—Miscellaneous Problems. Philip W. L. 
Chairman 


me. 5, 1930—Athletics. H. H. Ryan, Chairman 
® December, 1930—Visual Education. Ralph E. Pickett, 


Chairman 
s 1931—The Adoleace Rufi, Chairman 
Clack, 


March, F. uldi bairman 


990t—~Deometions and Graduations. Harrison H. 
Chairman 
Jone, 19: Living. Willis L. Uhl, Chair- 


1 Out of Print 
* Available only in sets of Volume V. 


(Volumes II and III are also available 
at $2.00 each.) 
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Ability Grouping upon the Happiness of P ~ 
Concrete Evidence of the Effect of. By Pau 
Priest, 15. 

Adviser and Loe Assembly, The. By Josephine 
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a ulian Carter. Teaching the Social Heri- 


Allen” Richard D. Required Subjects in the Sec- 
ondary Schools, 112. 
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cation, 167. 
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for the. By Charles F. Towne, 294 
Appreciation of Teachers and Teaching. Intro- 
uction by Thomas H. Briggs, 24. 

Ashley, Kate Wood, and Dodds, Mary A. Co- 
Operation in Building English Courses of Study 
in Denver, 488. 

Babcock, Gertrude M. A Mental eciens Ap- 
a. to Guidance in the Senior High School, 


Bacon, Francis L. The Development of the Na- 
tional of | Education, 274. 

Barnhart, rl W Coédperative Supervisory 
Program in Ecalpon, 328. 

Batchelder, Mildred. Edited, Book Notes, 375, 437, 


Beatley, Bancroft. The Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements, 345. 

Bedichek, Roy. Interschool Contests, 83. 

Behavior Crises, Impersonal Treatment of. By 
C. O. Wright, 358. 

meen, Lofter. Effective Teaching Technique, 

Blackstone, E. G. Progress of the Movement for 
= and Measurements in Commercial Educa- 


n, 325. 
Book ‘Notes, Edited by Mildred Batchelder, 375, 
437, 506, 564. 
Book Reviews, 60, 125, 187, 252, 310, 380, 441, 510, 
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my cee Scouts in the Detroit Schools, The. By E. A. 

ri 

Bretna ete R. : Kris Kringle Day: A Project in 
Humanities, . 

Briggs, Thomas H. Caviling at Complacency, 70. 

— —. Introduction, Appreciation of Teachers 
and Teaching, 24. 

— —. The Committee of Ten, 134. 

Bristow, William H. Planning an Educational 
Program, 158. 

Business Education and School Life. By Herbert 
A. Tonne, 338. 

Byrne, Lee. The Committee on Correlation of 
Studies, 197. 

Caldwell, A. B. Raa Junior City, 117. 

Caldwell, Otis W. Visiting the id School, 204. 

Carlson, , Idaho Educators Give Reasons for 
* Mortality in Junior-High-School Grades, 


Carrothers, George E. High-School Curriculum 
Revisions and Innovations, 4 

Caswell, Hollis L. Problems Treated in Surveys 
of Secondary Schools, 474. 

Certain, C An Empirical Basis for Scientific 
ao. t in School Libraries, 206. 

Character Education in the Mathematics Class- 
room. By M. R. McGreal, 306. 

Character Training Without & Aid of Extrinsic 
Devices. By Jesse G. Fox 

Citizenship Assemblies. By 1. sf DeLong, 342. 

Cline, E. C. Interest Grouping, 161. 


a Pro Program Us Under Way, Getting the. By Harry 


Cole, pe *D. The Old and the New in Modern- 
Language Teaching, 286. 

Commencement in Madison, New Jersey. By Edwin 
Van Keuren, 541. 


Commencements and Pageants, Unmitigated Nui- 

mmerci ering in the Junior High School 
The Aims of the. By L. A. Rice, 333. 

Committee of Nine, The Report of. By Calvin 0, 
Davis, 550. 

Committee of Ten, The. By Thomas H. Briggs 
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Community Resources in a Secondary-School Or- 
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oe for Ideas. By Helen Rand, 298. 

Composition to the Low I.Q.’s, Teaching. By 
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Coéperative Supervision, A Plan for. By Arthur 

odperative Superviso rogram in A 
By Earl W. 

Correlation of Studies, The Committee on. By Lee 
Byrne, 197. 

Correlation Project—The Pilgrims and the First 

sgiving, A. By Fannie Seale, 236. 

Cox, Philip W. L. Editorial, 5, 67." 131, 195, 259, 
323, 387, 451, 515. 

The Teacher in the High School of 
the Future, 141. 

Craig, Dora B. The Ideal Principal for a Junior 
High School, 102. 

Cribs of Knowledge. By Dorothy Marks, 351. 

Davis, Calvin O. The Report of the Committee of 
Nine, 550. 

De Galen, F. S. Some Thoughts on Summer 
Schools, 524. 

DeLong, L. R. Citizenship Assemblies, 342. 

Directed Study in Latin, The Initiation of a Pro- 
gram of. By Carrie E. Parsons, 282. 

Dix, Lester. A School Adventure for Parents, 361. 

Dodds, Mary A., and Ashley, Kate Wood. Co 
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in Denver, 488. 

Dougan, L. M. The Place of Literature in the 
Teaching of Science, 92. 

Dramatics, An All-School Project in. By Ben 
Wells, 560. 

Dramatics in a Senior High School. By Julia E. 
Gettemy, 395. 

i John Carr. Should Traffic Cops Teach Latin, 


—— —. The Eighth Annual Junior High-School 
Conference—The New Age Challenges Teaching 
Methods, 555. 
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Seminar, 422. 
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on. By Willis H. Uhl, 499. 
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Edvorial By Philip W. L. Cox, 5, 67, 131, 19%, 
259, 323, 387, 451, 515. 

Educational Ideals of Junior-High-School Pupils. 
By Herbert S. Lauck, 27. 

Eighth Annual Junior-High-School Conference— 
The New Age Challenges Teaching Methods. 
By John Carr Duff, 555. 

An Experiment i in. By Mildred Hender- 
son, 

5 asa hed of Life,” Teaching. By Mary 
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Latin Doggerel, A, 563. 

Latin, How 1 Awakened a Live, Insatiable, In- 
tellectual Curiosity by Means of. By Charles 
A. Tonsor, 365. 


Latin, Should Traffic Cops Teach? By John Carr 
Duff, 47 des 


Lauck, Herbert S. Educational Ideals of Junior- 
High-School Pupils, 27 
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Planning an Educational Program. By William 
H. Bristow, 158. 
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Bookland: A Library a. in the Warwic 
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Woodward, 52. 

Power and Habit of Thinking in the Teaching 
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By Ralph W. Haller, 291. 

Preische, Walter A. A Stroll in Science, 302. 
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Probleme in a Residential Community, 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 


A Textbook in the New Geography 


Ds Forest STULL Roy W. Hatcu 


Teachers College, and State Teachers College, 
Columbia University Montclair, New Jersey 
Already Adopted by the State of Florida. 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, maps, and 
activities. Twice as many pictures as the ordinary geography. 


A new geography of international understanding and coopera- 
tion. Sets a new pace in interest and in the practical value of the 
: references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience 
in teaching children of the ages for which the book is intended. 
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